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—These daring young men on the flying 
trapeze combine timing and teamwork to 
make aerial gymnastics look simple. 


So often, efficiency makes the difficult 
seem almost routine. For instance, the 
effectiveness of Collectrite Sewice is shown 
only in the payments you get and in your 
higher collection percentages. But it's not 
as easy as you might think—it involves 
three important factors: 


e Highly developed collection tech- 
niques, applied only after analyzing each 
account. 


/ 
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—Photo courtesy of Ringling Bros., Barnum-Bailey Circus. 


e Expert handling of debtor relations, 
to insure the maintenance of good will. 


e Provision for forwarding accounts 
anywhere in the United States and Canada 
to our dependabie affiliated ACB of A, 
CSD offices. 


Our Collection Service Division mem- 
bers can help you make credit granting 
look much easier. They can help you keep 
collection efficiency at the maximum and 
losses at a new low. How? Just send a 
list of your past due accounts to our local 
affiliated CSD member. Collectrile Sewice 
gets results. 
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2300 credit bureaus and collection offices 


St. Louis 3, Mo. 


serving North America’s credit granters. 


The National Retail Credit Association contributes this space monthly as a courtesy to 
its members of the Associated Credit Bureaus of America. 
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A NEW 
STICKER 


HAS IT OCCURRED Age 
To YoU ~ ~ & 


that your unpaid account, if en- 
tered against your record in the 
files of the credit bureau, may 
jeopardize your credit standing? 
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sociation, of which we are a 
member, is an international or- 
ganization and in the files of its 
affiliated credit bureaus are main- 
tained accurate, up-to-date rec- 
ords on millions of credit cus- 
tomers. 


@ PLEASE protect your credit 

standing by making payment NOW 
A new sticker, the wording of 
which should influenee chronic 
slow-paying customers to mend 
their ways. Tied in with N.R.C.A. 
membership and Bureau affilia- 
tion, it will command attention. 


Only $250 a thousand 


National Retail Credit Association 
Shell Building St. Louis 3, Me. 





EFFECTIVE 
COLLECTION 
STICKER 








RECORD 
is the measuring stick by 
| which all credit granters 
| judge you. 

Do you realize that your 
| failure to pay this account 
| may affect your credit ; 
| standing? | 


| PROTECT YOUR CREDIT | 
| BY PAYING PROMPTLY | 


tions and reduce credit losses. 


Only $259 « thousand 
~D6r 
National Retail Credit Association 
Shell Building St. Louis 3, Mo. 
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DeLoss Walker 


ROSPERITY is everybody’s business. It is 

your and my income for it cannot be had indi- 
vidually or very well without a sound national 
picture. Hell bent for Utopia, might be the way 
that a future historian would describe our day and 
age, because we are simply all out now for 
securities and guarantees and Utopia. Of course 
there is no such thing as Utopia, or guaranteed 
security or perfection. There is not even a short 
cut in life. 

You may have heard this story about my town of 
Chicago, which decided last Summer that they were 
going to stop the horrible rate of traffic accidents, and 
trained several hundred police officers, equipped them 
with motorcycles, and sidecars and the first morning the 
new plan was in operation one of the traffic cops stopped 
a young fellow, and during the conversation asked him, 
“Where are you from?” ‘The driver of the car said 
“Philadelphia”, but the officer said, “I’m not fooling, 
I asked you a question, ‘Where you from?’” and this 
young fellow said “Officer, I just told you, I’m from 
Philadelphia.” “All right”, answered the cop “then 
what are you doing with a Pennsylvania license on your 
car?” Rather startled, the young fellow looked up and 
said, ““Why Officer, Philadelphia you know, is in Penn- 
sylvania.”” And the traffic cop said, “That’s right, I’m 
thinking about Pittsburgh.” 


Existing Nation-Wide Confusion 


This sort of confusion exists not only in the minds of 
certain traffic officers in Chicago, but it happens to be 
more than nation wide. I heard someone say a while 
ago, something about these various terms, inflation, re- 
flation, deflation and the like, but there is a far greater 
confusion than over terms. Incidentally, there is nothing 
wrong if I go head over heel in debt, is there? “Yes,” 
you would say, “as credit manager there certainly is.” 
But you certainly are not concerned when your govern- 
ment does it. 

The picture changes. When we all do it it is all 
right and there is no cause for alarm. Of course, follow- 
ing debt there is always taxes, and following certain 
other things, there is always depression. Depression is 
unnecessary and avoidable. Depression can be prevented 
if, and only if, we immediately give a corrective. Is 
there time? Will we? 

I had just become 17 years of age, and was seated in 
the front row of a class in Economics in a little college 
out West, when a dear old professor, began his class 
that morning by pointing a finger at me and asking, 
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“Walker, what is a 100 pound cake of ice worth?” 
And I jumped up and said, “Thirty-five cents, Pro- 
fessor”, and sat down. Again he pointed his finger at 
me and asked, “Walker, what is a 100 lb. cake of ice 
worth?” For the second time I arose and said, “Pro- 
fessor, it is worth thirty-five cents and I know because 
I have bought it here in Greencastle.” And then the 
old fellow said, “My boy, a 100 pound cake of ice, at 
the North Pole, isn’t worth anything, but down in Hades 
a man would give his all to possess it. It is time and 
place, supply and demand that always determines the 
worth of a commodity and no one can change that, not 
a professor of Economics or our government; not even 
the President of the United States.” 

Now, I suppose I might have forgotten that lesson, as 
I probably did so many he tried to teach me, except for 
the fact that a few years later we got into World War 
I and throughout many parts of our industrial East, 
there developed a shortage of soft coal, a shortage so 
severe in fact, that some factories then working on 
government contracts closed for the want of it. At that 
time I happened to be the president of a coal mining 
corporation in Pennsylvania, and there appeared one 
morning a document on my desk, reading like this: I, 
Woodrow Wilson, President of these United States of 
America, by the powers within me invested, hereby 
declare and decree that on and after August 17, 1917, 
the price of bituminous coal in the district where my mine 
was located, would be $2.00 net from the mine. And 
after a few more lines, there was a little postscript 
referring to this fact and that for violation of it there 
would be a $10,000 fine or two years in the penitentiary, 
or both. 


Laws of Supply and Demand 


Now I began to do some fast thinking. There had 
never been a day that we could produce any coal as low 
as $2.00 a ton. Our cost would run from $2.65 a ton 
up. And there lived in my town a banker, who took a 
little time off one day to explain to me that I should 
always sell my coal for a little bit more than it cost to 
produce. I did not havé $10,000 with which I could 
pay a fine and I certainly was not going to any Federal 
penitentiary, so I just made a speech to the President 
of the United States, saying, “I would like to tell you 
the story of a 100 pound cake of ice. At the North 
Pole, it isn’t worth anything, but down in Hades a man 
would give his all to possess it. It is time and place, 
supply and demand that must forever determine the 
worth of a commodity, and can’t be changed by a school 
of economic thinking, government, not even the President 
of the United States.” 
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Of course, Mr. Wilson did not hear this. He was 
four hundred miles away. But I was making the speech 
just the same, frantically pacing up and down the floor. 
I am not trying to ridicule the late Woodrow Wilson, 
I think he was smart, proved by that very story, for 
that same day he appointed as Fuel Administrator, a Dr. 
Harry A. Garfield, who must have been a smart man, 
for the first thing he did was to raise the price of coal 
for my district from $2.00 to $2.45 and a while later 
from $2.45 to $2.85. Then one very memorable morn- 
ing, he raised it to $3.15 and that morning I opened up 
my coal mine and America began to get my much needed 
coal. Several other operators opened up their mines that 
morning. In the greatest crisis we have known today 
with the almost unlimited war powers invested in our 
President, they could not change an economic law of 
time, place, supply and demand. They could only de- 
crease the production of coal or make a crook out of 
me in selling above quoted government prices. 

Why do I relate this message? Because, to me it is 
so simple and illustrative, that this economy of ours, 
like all of the universe, operates by great eternal scientific 
laws. These laws I like to think about written high up 
in the stars, where anyone may look up, see them, learn 
them and follow them, and as I have studied businesses, 
successes and failures, across this country in the past 15 
years I have become thoroughly convinced that some 
men and women do learn and follow these eternal laws 
and thereby gain success, and that others live outside 
them or break them and are thereby failures. I am 
equally convinced that the eternal laws that reward the 
one, are the same laws that forever punish the other, 
and you are not going to change it by laws, strikes, wars 
or any other form oi force or man-made device. And 
that is the reason you are going to have some headaches. 
They are unnecessary and unavoidable, but we are going 
to have them. 


This slump can be stopped before it reaches devastat- 
ing proportions, but it can only be stopped by an increase 
in the volume of business. There is nothing static in 
this world, you cannot keep anything on an even keel, 
for it is always improving or failing, going up or going 
down. It is getting better or it is getting worse. 


Our Economy is Not Static 


You cannot keep anything in one position, nor can you 
keep our economy in one position. We are either im- 
proving and expanding, or we are slumping. And you 
cannot do it by law, by any man-made law, because it 
has already been decreed by a greater law. Business is 
the means by which we create wealth and render services, 
and I include professions in that. It works on an in- 
centive basis and we work because we get paid. We try 
more diligently in order to earn more. ‘The incentive 
is what drives us to our efforts. We established another 
great thing, called Government. Government was 
created to protect us while we do our business. Govern- 
ment operates according to law, which is negative, not 
rewarding you when you do correctly if it is serving its 
proper function, but punishing you when you do not do 
it properly. Business operates voluntarily on incentive, 
Government operates by force, with the death penalty 
being the extreme force. 

But in our scientific, universal, eternal set-up of life, 


force does not count, for there is no short cut, as this 
little boy so quickly understood in the Seymour, Indiana, 
High School the other day, when I asked the assembly 
for the thing that H?SO* makes and they answered 
sulphuric acid and I called again, and on the front row 
a charming little lad jumped up and said, “Sulphuric 
acid.” “Thank you, lad, and you believe that, don’t 
you?” He replied, “Certainly.” “It’s written in your 
little red chemistry book and your teacher told you it 
was true.” “Right.” “Well, ordinarily I wouldn’t have 
any argument with you about this, but right now I have 
a problem. I happen to be fresh out of sulphur. We 
have what we call an emergency now. Call it a local 
emergency or a national emergency, it is an emergency. 

“Ordinarily, two parts of hydrogen, one part of sulphur 
and four parts of oxygen makes sulphuric acid. Now we 
don’t have any sulphur. We're going to have to change 
the formula. So I am going down to Washington and 
get it changed to H?O* leaving the sulphur out.” And 
this little boy started to talk, fast and furious, and I 
said, “Keep quiet, lad.” But he shouted, ‘““My chemistry 
books . . .” and I said, “Chemistry books? We're going 
to burn all the chemistry books now because they teach 
something that isn’t true. We're going to make a new 
formula.” Then he said, “My teacher . . .” “We're 
going to fire all the chemistry teachers.”” The youngsters 
cheered on that one. “I’m going to get this law passed 
in Washington during this emergency. We're going to 
set aside the eternal laws, and I believe the Supreme 
Court is smart enough to back it up because they are 
good Americans too, you know.” ‘Then this little lad 
bounced right out of his seat like a rubber ball and 
shook his finger at me and said, “But you won’t get 
sulphuric acid!” 

I replied, “God bless you, Sonny, to think that you, a 
child understand this, but the Congress of the United 
States cannot understand it.” And that is why we are 
heading for troubled waters. We are not going to get 
ahead by force. By force of strikes or labor unions or 
legislation, or war or false propaganda, intimidation or 
any other kind of force. It never built America in the 
first place, giving us what we have. 


Freedom was our path to progress and it was through 
that door of freedom that we marched to reach the 
heights we have already attained. We in the past, have 
produced wealth in quantities and variety that astound 
most of the known world, and we are going to go much 
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farther in the years to come, because America has not 
seen the end of this road, we are only at the beginning. 
Never sell America short. We are going to build here 
a land that will astound the world and we are going to 
help the world build a like world. I am convinced of 
that fact. We got to our present status and we are 
going to rise still further by this simple procedure. 

I have offered $100 on the American platform for 
many years, and will do so again, if you can tell me what 
is wrong with this statement: The one and only way in 
which we can raise our standard of living or have a 
greater prosperity or beat depression is to produce wealth 
and services, produce more, produce it better and produce 
it at lower cost. Because when individuals, companies, 
corporations, cities, states, or nations produce more, 
better and at less cost, two things happen. We begin to 
make more money, and since we can produce at lower 
cost, we can sell at lower prices to meet competition. 
Making more money, we pay out more to all grades 
of employees, and dollars paid out will buy more, for 
things will be sold at lower prices. 


Private Capitalistic Order 


For we live in a private capitalistic order, where you 
and I can and do own the tools of production and it is 
these tools that made possible our developing a high 
standard of living. With his bare hand the worker can 
do little, but with modern powered machines and 
precision tools lined up in mass production order, in a 
few short hours he produces wealth undreamed of a few 
years back. About $7,000.00 of someone else’s money 
is invested in the tools to give one worker a job in 
industry across this land, and was put there voluntarily. 

It was put there by men who believed and who had vi- 
sion and who could force themselves to save, to deny them- 
selves certain pleasures they might have in certain pur- 
chases. He saved in order to invest in another man’s 
dream which he had worked out into an invention, pro- 
tected by Government patent right, managed by still 
another man he probably does not know, who dares to 
experiment and try. He is responsible for the decisions 
he makes, worked out by workers not compelled to work, 
free to work when and where they please, and free to 
stop, to make a product for the only man in the country 
that is worth anything, and who is called the customer. 
He is all important, he is boss, absolute boss, and now he 
is starting to rear his head and you see him in mass 
saying, “No, the price is too high, I’ll wait awhile.” So 
you have a slump and a downward spiral in prices. The 
customer, and we are all consumers, is the final word 
and the only word for which all business operates, and 
the quicker we all recognize that fact the better off we 
all are. 

Whether we be an inventor or an investor, a manager 
or a worker, foreman, credit manager, in advertising, 
sales, transportation, display, has nothing to do with it, 
it is all for one thing, to bring a commodity or a service 
to the customer. And we do this in a highly competitive 
order. That is the most beautiful thing about it all 
because all progress is individual in this world. How I 
wish I could somehow write that on the memories of the 
people in this land. ‘There is no such thing as mass 
progress. It is individual progress. That is why planned 
economy can never raise the standard of living and 
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never has because it so happens that no man in Govern- 
ment or in business is smart enough to know the dream 
that is in the mind of littlke Tommy. And he must 
be free and left alone to work it out as he will, even to 


fail. 


Had we had planned economy to stop little Tommy 
from doing that, the world would not know incandescent 
lamps today because Thomas A. Edison had to be free 
to work out this dream, and Government cannot control 
the soul of man. You see, we are sorry for ourselves 
when we join up with an outside group and say, “The 
whole group can make me a success though individually 
I am a failure.” ‘You are still a failure. And if you 
are a success, you do not need somebody else to prove it, 
you will prove it yourself. 

In Connecticut, a worker is resting in his living 
room and his wife comes in and sits on the other side 
of the table where there is an old kerosene lamp throwing 
off a poor grade of light. With keen interest he watches 
as she pulls her needle and thread through the cloth. 
Clever, he thinks she is, but finally she drops it to 
stretch out her tired aching fingers. She was not com- 
plaining. She was making clothing for her boys asleep 
in the corner and for her husband. The next time she 
dropped the sewing, with her tired fingers she rubbed 
her burning eyes. She was an exhausted woman at the 
end of the day, fighting on, to clothe her little family. 
The husband said, “It’s not there, and I am going to do 
something about it.” And being a smart man, do you 
know what he did? He jumped on a train, went down 
to Washington, got a law patent . . . no, that is another 
story. He said, “I will invent a machine that will carry 
that needle and thread through cloth rapidly and thereby 
save my wife’s tired fingers and burning eyes.” He had 
a lot of trouble making that machine. Years passed, 
until he finally conceived this simple principle: to make 
the sewing machine so that he would have to put the 
eye of the needle in the other end, but that took years 
of study and discouragement. 


Origin of the Harvester 


While that was going on in Connecticut, a farmer got 
off his knees one day in Virginia. For twelve hours he 
had been down there with a sickle cutting grain, and he 
said, “Not only is my back tired and my knees sore but 
the product is so expensive we can’t have enough of it. 
If I could only invent a machine to do this.” He tried 
and failed, but being fortunate in having a fine son who 
also shared his father’s dream, one day a harvester came 
to reality. Silas McCormick made bread abundant on 
the American table and, for your information, there is no 
starvation on the face of the globe where International 
Harvester and other farm machinery products are used. 
Socialism and Communism and Fascism and the like 
have never brought abundance. Only by individuals, 
free to dream and think and apply the great force of 
nature behind man-made tools, can want be changed 
into abundance. We have outlawed poverty at the doors 
of America. We will outlaw many more things if you 
will keep this great challenge going and the door of 
freedom open. 


(To be continued next month.) 
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Keep Them Paying 


IN THIS DAY of tightening business conditions, 
with a subsequent increase in competition, it is necessary 
for all of us as Credit Sales Managers to do everything 
within our power to help our store maintain, and if 
possible, increase its sales without sacrificing our col- 
lections to any great degree. In my opinion, the simplest 
way to accomplish this aim is by following these steps: 

1. Have your 

persistent. 

2. Prevent customers from overloading. 

3. Insist upon payments being made as agreed and in 

the amounts agreed upon. 

4. Turn past-due accounts over to your collection 

department as soon as possible. 

We all know that when a customer’s account becomes 
past due, we not only stand a chance of losing the money 
involved, but we also lose his patronage. It stands to 
reason, therefore, that the: sooner we can get the account 
collected, the sooner we can start selling to that person 
again. 

How to prevent customers from going beyond their 
limit is a perennial problem. However, I sincerely 
believe that if we would take the long-range viewpoint, 
we would be ahead by refusing many add-ons that in- 
crease the customer’s account beyond his ability to 
handle it properly. Many people, when they go beyond 
their ability to pay, will stop paying altogether, rather 
than pay what they can so as to clear the account in 
due course of time. This results not only in a bad 
account, but what is even worse, in the loss of all sales 
to that customer. 

Accounts should normally not be allowed to become 
more than 120 days past due before they are turned 
over to the collection department for special handling. 
The collection department should be set up so that there 
is a systematic follow-up system on all its accounts. A 
tickler file is a must. 

If we allow customers to pay as they please and what- 
ever amount they please instead of paying at the intervals 
and in the amount agreed upon, we eventually find that 
it leads to pyramiding of the account. This situation 
can be prevented by a firm insistence that the customer 
pay as agreed and in the amount agreed. Since credit 
limits are only tentative, they should be lowered on any 
account that persistently refuses or is unable to pay 
according to their terms. 

If we will keep our accounts paying, we will keep 
them buying. This will result in good collection per- 
centages and, what is more important, it will increase 
sales—S. §S. Steele, Credit Sales Manager, 
Mobile, Ala. 
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Positions Wanted 

Credit and Collection Manager, 20 years’ experience, 
credit sales promotion, knowledge of accounting and 
ofice management. Box 991, The Crepir Wor tp. 

Comptroller, Credit Manager or Assistant Credit 
Manager. Thirty years’ experience in accounting, audit- 
ing, and all phases of credits, credit sales promotions and 
collections. Prefer Middle West but will go anywhere. 
Box 992, The Crepir Wor -p. 








The following is a partial 
list of the department and 
specialty stores for whom 
we have solicited accounts. 


Abraham Straus & Co. 
J. N. Adams 


RMAS- 
Builds 


New Sales ese 
through 


Bon Marche 


Charge 
Customers 


Bry-Block Merc. Co. 
* Research Method of 
Account Solicitation 


Chappells 

Carson, Pirie, Scott & 
Co. 

Conrad’s 

Crowley- Milner 


Davison-Paxon 
E. W. Edwards & Son 


The Fair 

L. H. Field 
Fisher Co. 
Franklin-Simon 


B. Gertz, Inc. 
Gimbel Brothers 
Milwaukee, 
Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh 

Gold & Co. 
Goldstein-Migel 


Hengerer’s 

Hess Brothers 
Horne’s 

J. L. Hudson Co. 


Kaufmann’s 


F. & R. Lazarus & Co. 

Lit Bros. 

H. Leh & Co. 

Levy Bros., Louisville 

Levy Brothers 
Elizabeth 

Loesser’s 


Mabley & Carew 
Mandel Brothers 
Mangel’s 

James McCreery’s 
G. M. McKelvey 
Miller & Rhoads 


Neiman-Marcus 


Olds, Wortman & King 

Oppenheim Collins 
Buffalo, East Orange 
& New York City 


Patterson's 
Pogue's 


Rike-Kumler Co. 
Rollman’s 
Roth’s 


Shepard’s 
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Trends in Credit Sales and Credit Costs 


On page 8 of the August, 1948, Creprr Wor p, there 
appeared a table showing some common figures for credit 
data for department stores. These figures reported the 
1947 experiences as compared with 1946 and were taken 
from “Operating Results of Department and Specialty 
Stores in 1947,” published by Harvard University, 
Boston, Mass. They were reproduced by special permis- 
sion of Malcolm P. McNair, the author of the study. 
The Research Division has again been privileged to re- 
produce some of the figures for department and specialty 
stores shown below, compiled from the 1948 study. They 
are also used here by special permission of Professor 
MeNair. 

Following are some of the high lights of the 1948 
report: 

1. All department stores reporting to the Harvard 
Bureau of Business Research for 1948 scored an over- 
all advance of 5.2 per cent in net sales compared with 
an aggregate dollar increase of 5.6 per cent for the 322 
firms submitting reports for both 1947 and 1948. 

2. This sales advance was chiefly explainable in terms 
of a rise in the average sales transaction from $4.30 to 
$4.56 (for the larger stores), since the number of trans- 
actions moved up only 0.6 per cent. 

3. The largest percentage sales increases appeared in 
the stores with sales over $2,000,000. The small stores, 
those with sales under $500,000, typically held about 


even with the preceding year. 


4. Cash, C.O.D., and layaway sales for all the depart- 
ment stores reporting the data dropped from 49.9 per 
cent to 47.3 per cent of the total between 1947 and 1948, 
while regular charge, term, and instalment sales increased 
from 50.1 per cent to 52.7 per cent. These ratios thus 
exhibited some signs of stabilization in 1948, though they 
were still short of the 1939-41 equilibrium position. 

5. Customers returned for credit 9.2 per cent of the 
dollar value of merchandise purchased, an amount 
equivalent to slightly over 10 per cent of net sales. In 
other words, it was necessary to sell $11.00 worth of 
merchandise in order to have $10.00 in net sales. Since 
its low point in the war year 1944, the returned goods 
ratio has advanced more than 40 per cent. 

6. Sales of the reporting specialty apparel stores in- 
creased 3 per cent in 1948. For 17 specialty store con- 
cerns reporting transaction data to the Bureau for both 
1947 and 1948 the number of transactions decreased 4 
per cent, but the average sale rose 8 per cent. The re- 
turned goods ratio increased from 10.0 per cent to 10.7 
per cent of net sales in 1948 for 37 identical firms. 

7. Customers spent more dollars in department stores 
in the United States in 1948 than ever before, but earn- 
ings in both dollars and percentages fell off for the second 
consecutive year because of a further sharp increase in 
expenses. Prices played only a small part in the sales 
increase, in marked contrast to the inflationary push in 
1947 and especially 1946. 


Common Figures for Credit Data for Department and Specialty Stores 



































Net Sales (in thousands) of: 
DEPARTLENT STORES SPECIALTY STORES 
Items $1,000-| $2,000-| $5,000-| $10,000-| $20,000-} $50,000] $1,000-] $5,000 
' 2,000 5,000 | 10,000 20,000 50,000 | or ore 5,000 jor lire 
SALES BY TERMS OF SAIE: 
Cash Sales - ----- } 16.5 % Lh.5 % 41.5 % 39.0 % 39.0 % t % 
C.0.D. Sales - =~ = =- = 52.0 % 2.0 2.0 3.5 2.0 7.0 % % 
Layaways ------- 3.5 4.0 4.0 3.0 1.0 % % 
Regular Charge Sales - 48.0 3.0 2.5 h.0 48.0 ).0 % % 
Installment Sales --- |)” ° 5.0 7.0 7.0 8.0» 9.0 2 % 
Totale- ---+--<---<= 100.0 3] 100.0 % | 100.0 100.0 % 100.0 % 100.9 % 
NET CREDIT SALES—100%: 
Fayroll- Accts. Rec. 
and Credit ----- 1.75% 1.55% 1.10% 1.35% 1.15% 1.25% 1.70% | 10% 
Losses from Bad Debts- 0.0 0.30 0.30 0.30 0.35 Oe 0.30 0-0 
Interest on Accounts 
Receivable - - - - ~ 0.75 0.75 0.80 0.85 0.60 0.80 0.80 0.7 
Average Accounts 
Receivable Outstanding] 18.30 18.00 20.00 21.00 20.00 21.00 18.50 |19.30 
NET SALES—100%: 
Payroll—-Accts. Rec. 
and Credit - ---- 0.85% | 0.75% 0.70% 0.70% 0.65% 0.65% 0.90% | 0.75% 
Losses from Bad Debts- 0.20 0.15 0.15 0.15 0.20 0.30 0.15 | 0.20 
Interest on Accounts 
Receivable - - - - - 0.35 0.37 0.39 0.k5 OohS Ooh1 0.43 | Ool2 
RETURNS AND ALLOWANCES: 
% of Gross Sales ~ = 4.8 % 5.8 % 6.0 Pp 8.6 Pp 9-3 q 11.0 g * % 
% of Net Sales - - - - 5.0 6.2 60h 9.4 10.3 12.4 % * 
AVERAGE GROSS SALE $4.50 | $35 $4.05 $h. 38 Shel $5.06 $8.80 |$9.50 






































*UsabIe data not available. 
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IN AN ADDRESS before the Credit Management 
Division of the National Retail Dry Goods Association 
last May, L. S. Crowder, General Manager-Treasurer, 
National Retail Credit Association, referred to the im- 
portance of the position of the credit executive. It was 
his thought that the credit manager should report to an 
executive officer of the company and suggested the 
treasurer. A vice-president of a large national organiza- 
tion wrote, commenting upon the address and expressed 
the opinion that the credit executive should be responsi- 
ble to top management. He stated that credit work is 
more important than accounting and pointed out that 
treasurers usually have charge of accounting, which 
follows cut and dried principles which can be learned 
by rote. The personal touch in credit work, on the 
other hand, involves not only the interpretation of 
figures but also knowledge of legal, economic, sales, and 
many conditions and situations requiring foresight and 
judgment. He feels that all these requirements should 
be on a higher level than those of a treasurer, and there- 
fore, the credit executive should report directly to the 
management. 


The speaker wrote in answer expressing his agreement 
with this member and explaining his reasoning in the 
talk. He felt that among the membership of the par- 
ticular group he addressed, the credit manager is responsi- 
ble to the controller. Therefore, he believed that 





credit managers should be responsible to the treasurers. 
In some instances the treasurer is also controller and in 
others the credit manager is also treasurer. The speaker 
agreed that the credit manager’s position is of equal 
importance with that of the controller, and that he is 
a key executive. He added that had he been addressing 
a general meeting of credit executives, he should have 
said, “to an executive officer of the company.” 

The vice-president, seeing the subject in a different 
light, wrote back that even with the types of concerns 
mentioned, he believed such a practice had grown up 
out of the times when credit work was hardly recognized, 
and such a condition should not be permitted to continue 
if anything could possibly be done to change it. 
Naturally, he thought, individual stores are entitled to 
use whatever plan of organization they desire, but that 
does not change the fact that an accounting man knows 
only accounting and a credit man must know not only 
that, but practically everything else. 

He concluded by stating that even in a general meet- 
ing of credit executives, he thought it would be well 
to further the idea that a credit manager is an executive 
himself and therefore, should report directly to the gen- 
eral manager, not to another executive. (The National 
Office would appreciate receiving comments from other 
members on this subject.) 
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bring phenomenal results. 
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“This is the GOLDEN KEY that unlocks thousands of 
dollars in accounts that have defied every known skip- 
tracing procedure. 
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OVER SIX YEARS with phenomenal results.” 

—Stellers Jewelry, Milwaukee 6, Wis. 
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been overwhelming and profitable.” —G. Nelson, Nevada Recovery Bureau, 
Las Vegas, Nevada. 
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Objectives, Not Objections 


CLARENCE E. WOLFINGER, Credit Manager, Lit Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa. 
First Vice-President, National Retail Credit Association 


NSTALMENT BUYING 1s saving while pay- 
ing, and having at the same time. Instalment 
selling is as much a part of our everyday life as 
the automobile, the refrigerator, the radio, the 
toaster and our shoes and stockings. In fact, in- 
stalment selling is the allout reason for our being 
in a position to possess and enjoy many modern 
conveniences that are a part of our comforts and 
pleasures. That is because instalment selling has 
loosened itself from the certain stigma that was 
associated with it in years past. Today, nearly 
everyone uses the instalment plan without hesita- 
tion. Taxes are high but they seem less burden- 
some and are easier to pay because they are col- 
lected by weekly deductions. Government bonds 
can be purchased by small weekly payments. 
Evidently the government gives tacit endorse- 
ment to the plan of paying and having at the 
same time. 

Credit granters and credit bureaus have helped tre- 
mendously to popularize the acceptance of this method 
of buying through greatly improved speed in credit 
granting and modern credit investigation. Consumer 
credit has come in to the foreground to stay. Statistics 
concerning consumer credit are now an increasing part of 
our business life. Credit news is front page news, in 
addition to being financial news. Everyone now has 
increased interest in the value of credit. As a better 
job is done by both credit bureaus and credit granters, 
the knowledge and favorable acceptance of credit will 
grow, and grow, and grow. If you divorce consumer 
credit, particularly instalment credit, from the American 
people, you reduce their standard of living and pro- 
duction. 

The repayment experience of credit buyers has been 
exceptional and it is continually improving. It is true 
that there are isolated cases where an advantage may 
be taken of customers by merchandisers through devious 
methods, but this is on the decrease, to the betterment 
of both buyer and seller. The experience of credit 
granters has been good. Losses have been insignificant. 
Some say this is because 99 per cent of the people are 
honest. That is not exactly true, because in credit 
investigation, the improvidents, ne’er-do’-wells and dead 
beats are weeded out so that credit is extended only to 
the better risks. ‘Those whose accounts become problems, 
as a rule, are those who are faced with unforeseen cir- 
cumstances and conditions over which they have no 
control. 

To show how widely the plan of paying out of income 
has been accepted, we only have to look at the type of 
merchandise which now can be bought on the instalment 
plan. There was at one time a theory that nothing 
should be sold on the deferred payment plan unless there 
was a value which could be cashed in by the seller in 
case payments were not met and the merchandise had to 
be taken back or replevined. It was also considered 
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that the term of the contract should not exceed the life 
of the merchandise. While that may be a good theory 
with a large segment of the merchandise that was sold 
on the instalment plan, it certainly does not apply to all 
of today’s thinking. Credit is now extended, as a 
simple illustration, for a two-week vacation. Yes, you 
can even buy the straw hat and the rest of the outfit 
that you need, including the suitcase which you carry it 
in, on the same kind of arrangement. To a great extent, 
the adoption of this kind of thinking to instalment sell- 
ing has not only stepped up and glorified instalment sell- 
ing, but it has created a tendency on the part of credit 
granters to withhold from approval many borderline 
cases and substandard risks. Instalment credit is based 
more on character than collateral. 


Whether the merchant is selling a refrigerator which 
he can take back, or a pair of shoes which have no return- 
able value, he does not want to take back merchandise 
under any circumstances. His profit is in the sale and 
the continuance of the customer’s buying power through 
the use of credit. You cannot take back merchandise, or 
collect an account by force, without incurring a certain 
amount of ill will and perhaps the loss of the customer. 
The credit granter knows, too, that if the applicant has 
not enough budgetary sense to keep his purchases within 
his ability to pay, then there is an educational opportunity 
to advise the applicant about the proper and wise use of 
credit. Credit bureaus have been helpful in this respect, 
and the cooperation between the credit bureaus and the 
credit granters has become so close that the number of 
outright cases of unwise credit granting are pretty well 
minimized. 

Business Now Marking Time 


Business is now marking time and the day is far past 
when there were such things as great numbers of scarce 
items of merchandise. As production increases the field 
of consumers must netessarily increase. We can increase 
the field of consumers to take care of this increased 
production in two ways: (1) By a decrease in the price. 
The lower the price, the greater the number of possible 
purchasers. (2) If the price decrease does not attract 
sufficient buyers, then with that can be brought into play 
the liberalization of credit terms. However, liberaliza- 
tion of credit terms does not mean an allout foolish credit 
granting race where every applicant is permitted to buy 
without a down payment, or with the minimum down 
payment, and is given the maximum amount of time in 
which to pay. Such a procedure of selling every appli- 
cant on the minimum down payment and maximum 
length of time would destroy the very things we are try- 
ing to build, not only for the seller but for the purchaser 
as well. There is no profit in seeing how many accounts 
can be transferred into collection problems or losses. 

Buyers have a sense of contentment in ownership and 
whether or not their rights are withheld until after the 
contract is paid, there is a satisfaction in knowing that 
the merchandise is owned and paid for. Furthermore, 
any money which is denied to the payment of current 
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accounts, or is not put away in the form of savings and 
reserve, is likely to find its way into foolish expenditures. 
Unwise expenditures not only delay present ownership 
but build up a lockout from future purchases. The best 
way to be in the market to buy more merchandise is to 
have cash either in the form of reserves or excess earnings, 
and not have a great number of outstanding debts at the 
time any new purchase is contemplated. 

Credit granters believe and frankly discuss with the 
purchaser the building up of equity within the purchase, 
and it is of course axiomatic that the greater the equity 
of the customer, the greater the incentive to keep up 
regular payments and speed up ownership. It is true 
also that most buyers are conscientious and do not want 
to delay payments: many pay in advance and in excess 
of arranged terms, to expedite the final payment. How- 
ever, there are cases, and there always will be such cases, 
where a sale is justified although the customer has no 
equity before the first payment and the payments are 
stretched out over a long period of time. Instalment 
buying is designed for the particular purpose of assisting 
consumers according to their particular financial circum- 
stances. You cannot make an ironclad rule that will fit 
into every buyer’s pocketbook. It is of utmost importance 
that we have flexible credit arrangements to meet the 
varied groups of buyers who want to buy necessities. 
This adaptable arrangement increases the number of 
potential customers. 

The ideal arrangement of an instalment credit account 
is a down payment sufficient to establish a satisfactory 
equity for the buyer at the time of delivery, and at the 
same time satisfy the seller after the appraisal of the 
credit risk. Then the other payments should be arranged 
in amounts in keeping with the customer’s income and 
ability to pay with the payment date that satisfies the 
customer from a convenience standpoint. This latter 
is important. ‘Then it is not necessary, if the customer 
has other obligations, for all payments to be paid out of 
one particular week’s income. There should also be the 
knowledge and assurance in the minds of the buyer and 
the seller that the ability to pay would not be too seri- 
ously affected if there was an additional call on current 
income. The presence of a reserve account in the form 
of accumulated savings of any kind adds to the safety 
factor of the risk for both parties. 


Paying Out of Current Earnings 

There is a tendency on the part of consumers not to 
spend accumulated savings to purchase durable goods or 
even real estate. That is probably a wise precaution, for 
taking the payments out of current earnings and keeping 
the savings serves as a cushion against any hard knocks 
along the pathway of payments. It permits the savings 
to be available for other purposes than the payment of 
merchandise. Accumulated savings and reserves of this 
type are a form of financial security just as much as a 
mental security. 

There has been and always will be a definite relation- 
ship between sales and consumer income. Consumer 
credit can be safely expanded under the following con- 
ditions: (1) The immediate availability of a varied 
amount of consumer goods of good quality, properly 
priced. (2) Funds from which to make down payments, 
and reserves to take care of unforeseen demands on in- 
come. (3) A continuance of high earnings and employ- 





“We shall be much obliged if you will kindly send us a 
specimen copy of The Crepir WorLp together with the sub- 
scription form, to enable us to remit the amount for the same. 
We are highly interested in your publication for the mutual 
benefit in establishing best contacts with your advertisers.” 
—Dhoomi Mal Dharam Das, Chaori Bazar, Delhi, India. 
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“I assure you that The CREDIT WORLD is 
most informative and I consider it of inestimable 
value to anyone connected with credit granting and 
collections. Congratulations on your good work.” 
—J. C. Montgomery, Credit Manager, Caminol 
Company, Hanford, Calif. 

& 

“Several months ago I was elected Treasurer of Chase 
& Company and was also elected to the Board of Directors. 
For the past 22 years I have acted as Credit Manager of our 
firm and still have supervision of all credits. During this 
time I have enjoyed continuous membership in the National 
Retail Credit Association. The CRepIr Wortp is still a 
source of enjoyment for me and I find it contains many dis- 
cussions of timely interest and helpful suggestions. You and 
your staff are to be congratulated for publishing such a fine 
magazine.”—Ralph A. Smith, Chase and Company, Sanford, 
Florida. 


“I want to thank you for the sample folder sent me 
last week. My member was delighted and said that 
it was exactly what he wanted. It is nice to know 
that we have a National office where we can depend 
on the right thing always at a moment’s notice.” 
—L. R. Rasmus, Manager, Merchants Cooperative 
Association, Wheeling, W. Va. 


“I received the Quarter Century Club Button and I want 
to assure you I greatly appreciate it. I have attended nearly 
every regional meeting and a few of the National Conferences 
during this quarter of a century and have always enjoyed the 
fellowship of the credit fraternity. Then too, I have always 
come away greatly benefited. I send you my best wishes 
for the continued success of the National Association.”—A. B. 
Smith, The Emporium, Jackson, Miss. 





ment. And (4) the intelligent appraisal of each credit 
risk and the arrangement of each account to fit into the 
customer’s individual case, instead of an overall pattern 
for every prospective buyer. 

When production increases and the supply exceeds the 
demand, the instalment plan designed as it is, serves 
as a means of solving the nationwide distribution of 
consumer goods. Terms may have to be liberalized in 
order to make it easier for more people to buy. Buying 
consumer goods is not an extravagance. Anything that 
can be done to raise the standard of living of our people 
is a morale builder. Most people buy merchandise, 
particularly durable goods, because they need it. It is 
essential that the granters of credit know the collect- 
ability of accounts and act in keeping with their own 
experiences. The greater number of credit consumers 
are conscientious, hard working people who are making 
every endeavor to get along and give their families the 
best of everything within their ability to pay. 

We must never lose sight of the fact that producers 
are also consumers and buying stimulates markets. Jn- 
stalment credit always has and will continue to play an 
important part in the economic life and happiness of 
this great country. kk 
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Credit in Morals and in Law 


ROSCOE POUND, University Professor Emeritus, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


(An address at the 35th Annual International Consumer Credit Conference, Boston, June 22, 1949) 


(Continued from the August Crepit Wortp) 


In a recent book, Professor Corwin has discussed the 
decadence of fear of oppression by government which has 
become very marked. Experience of government in 
seventeenth-century England and experience of govern- 
ment of the colonies from Westminster in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries had made this fear a dominant 
consideration in our polity from the beginning till well 
into the present century. Growth of a feeling of divine 
right of majorities, akin to that of divine right of kings, 
has led to an assumption that concern about oppression by 
government is something we have outgrown. Yet dis- 
trust of absolute majority or absolute plurality is as justi- 
fied in reason and in experience as distrust of the absolute 
personal ruler. Indeed, the latter may be given pause by 
fear of an uprising which an intrenched majority need 
not fear. 

It..is characteristic of the service state to make lavish 
promises of satisfying desires which it calls rights. If a 
constitution promises to every individual “just terms of 
leisure,” those who draft it do not ask themselves whether 
such provision is a law, a part of the supreme law of the 
land, or a preachment of policy which no court can en- 
force and no legislative body can be made to regard. 
Such preachings enfeeble a whole constitutional structure. 
As they cannot be enforced, they lend themselves to a 
doctrine that constitutional provisions are not legally en- 
forceable and may be disregarded at any time in the in- 
terest of political policy of the moment. They weaken 
the constitutional polity we have built up. Is there 
wealth enough in the world reachable by taxation imposed 
by a world government, or even reachable by wholesale 
confiscation by a world state, to guarantee “just terms 
of leisure” during life to the whole population of the 
world or even to four hundred and fifty million Chinese ? 
Setting forth such things in a constitutional declaration 
of guaranteed rights makes a farce of constitutions. How 
can a government release the whole world “from the 
bondage of poverty?” What organ of government can 
be made to bring about that enough is produced and is 
continuously produced to insure plenty for everyone every- 
where? How can a court compel legislative or executive 
or individuals or organizations of individuals to bring 
this about or how can executive or legislative compel 
either or anyone else to do it. Such pronouncements 
proceed upon a theory which used to be preached by 
social workers that law is a protest against wrong. Pro- 
tests against wrong may be very effective in spurring law- 
makers to find remedies and enact laws making the reme- 
dies effective. But protests themselves lack the quality 
of enforceability and machinery of enforcement which are 
demanded for a law in any advanced society. On one 
occasion, Hunt, the agitator, appeared before Lord Ellen- 
borough while sitting at circuit and insistently demanded 
to be heard. When recognized by the court, Hunt ex- 
plained that he appeared on behalf of the boy Dogood. 
On Lord Ellenborough telling him that there was no case 
of the boy Dogood upon his docket, Hunt exclaimed 
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theatrically: “But my Lord, am I not in a court of 
justice?” “No, Mr. Hunt,” replied the Chief Justice, 
“vou are in His Majesty’s Court of Oyer and Terminer 
and Jail Delivery to deliver the jail of this county.” 
“Then,” said Hunt, “I desire to protest.” “Certainly, 
Mr. Hunt, by all means,” said Lord Ellenborough, 
“usher, take Mr. Hunt to the corridor and allow him to 
protest as long and as much as he likes.” A law which 
is simply a protest against wrong is as futile as were the 
declamations of Hunt in the corridor of Lord Ellen- 
borough’s court. 

A power to act toward a general equality of satisfaction 
of wants and a policy of developing such an equality are 
something very different from a provision in a declaration 
of rights that a world government guarantees to bring 
such a policy to fruition. No one can seriously believe 
that in such time as we can foresee the Western world can 
provide complete social security for the rest of the world 
a great part of which is always close to the brink of 
starvation. 

I have spoken at some length of proposals for declara- 
tions of rights for a world political organization because 
the propositions drafted by enthusiastic promoters of a 
world constitution are followed sometimes in recent pro- 
posals for constitution writing in the development of the 
service state in America. A state which endeavors to 
relieve its people of want and fear without being able to 
relieve its individual citizens of the many features of 
human make-up which lead to poverty and fear is at- 
tempting what the colored preacher aptly called unscrew- 
ing the inscrutable. How can we expect a state to bring 
about a complete satisfaction of all the wants of every- 
body in a world in which we all want the earth, but there 
are thousands of millions of us and only one earth. 
Guarantees which are no more than promissory declara- 
tions of policy can do no more than deceive. Some years 
ago, when in one of our states a “modern code” was being 
urged and propositions for promissory declarations for 
wide amelioration of human ills were presented, a wise 
and experienced lawyer suggested that one additional 
article would make the whole perfect :~ Be good and you 
will be happy. Hell is paved with good intentions. An 
extensive pavement of that material is far from a solid 
foundation for a politically organized society. The service 
state is a politically organized society and cannot, as could 
Baron Munchausen, pull itself up by its own long 
whiskers. This does not mean, however, that our nine- 
teenth-century bills of rights cannot be supplemented to 
meet conditions of the urban industrial society of today. 
The two new articles in the bill of rights of the New 
Jersey Constitution of 1947, articles 5 and 19, directed to 
questions of segregation and discrimination on grounds of 
race, color or creed and to rights of organization and col- 
lective bargaining are models of what may be done by 
constitutional provisions part of the effective law of the 
land, enforceable and meant to be enforced, as compared 
with preachments and promises and wishful declarations 
of ideal policy. 
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Promissory bills of rights creating expectations of the 
politically and economically unachievable and weakening 
faith in constitutions are a step toward the totalitarian 
state. The strong selling point of that state is its argu- 
ment that a strong man, a superman leader, can do what 
a government hindered by constitutional checks and 
balances cannot do. When a constitution declares rights 
as claims to be secured by government which it can’t se- 
cure it invites centralization of power in an absolute 
government which claims ability to secure them. The 
service state, taking over all functions of public service, 
operating through bureaus with wide powers and little 
practical restriction on their powers, through government 
positions for a large and increasing proportion of the 
population, and through systematic official propaganda and 
a system of subsidies to education, science and research, 
can easily be taking strides toward an absolute govern- 
ment, although under forms of democracy. Indeed, the 
extreme advocates of the service state insist that constitu- 
tional democracy is a contradiction in terms. A democracy 
must be an unrestricted rule of the majority. The ma- 
jority must be as absolute a ruler in all things as was the 
French king of the old regime in France or the Czar in 
the old regime in Russia. As the seventeenth century 
argued that a monarchy must in the nature of things be an 
absolute not a constitutional monarchy, on the same 
logical grounds it is argued that a democracy must be an 
absolute not a constitutional democracy. 

General welfare service by the state, becoming service 
for strong aggressive groups or for politically powerful 
localities at the expense of the public at large has been 
the ladder by which absolute rulers have climbed to power 
and the platform on which they have been able to stay in 
power. Louis XIV held down France by holding down 


Paris by distribution of bread at the expense of the prov-- 


inces. The Spanish absolute monarchy long held itself in 
power by using the wealth of the New World for service 
to its subjects at home. Napoleon III used state work- 
shops. Totalitarian Italy used the theory of the service 
of the corporative state. Totalitarian Russia promises 
proletariat rule at the expense of the rest of the com- 
munity. Indeed, in antiquity the Roman emperor held 
down Italy by extortion of wheat from Egypt. 


The Rights of Minorities 
Since the first World War we have preached a great 
deal and promised much as to the rights of minorities and 
of oppressed racial groups. But the lavish promises and ad- 
ministrative absolutism of the super-service state (or shall 
we say service super-state?) with the absolute ultimate 
rule of majorities or even of pluralities which they in- 
volve, are a menace to the guarantees that a constitution 
which is a legal document, not merely a frame of govern- 
ment promising welfare services which it cannot be made 
to perform, is able to give those groups. The attempt to 
make all men equal in all respects instead of in their 
political and legal rights and capacities, is likely to make 
them more unequal than nature has done already. Unless 
we give equality the practical meaning of our American 
bills of rights, we are likely to be thrown back to a prop- 
osition that all men are not born equal but are born 
equally. 
There has been a tendency of men in all history to wor- 
ship their rulers. In the society of today this takes the 
form of faith in absolute rule of the majority or, indeed, 


of the plurality for the time being. We forget that 
majority or plurality is only a way out when we cannot 
get entire agreement. The founders of our polity, with 
long and bitter experience of absolute rule behind them, 
sought a government of checks and balances by which 
absolute rule by any one was precluded. As Mr. Justice 
Miller put it, in the centennial year of the American 
Revolution, the theory of our governments, state and na- 
tional, is opposed to the deposit of unlimited power any- 
where. Today we are told that this doctrine is outmoded. 
What called for the pronouncement was legislation im- 
posing a tax for subsidy to private manufacturing enter- 
prise. That was regarded as unconstitutional in 1875. 
But in the service state of today expensive service to some 
at the cost of others is regarded as a service to the public, 
as indeed it may be in some cases, and this tempts aggres- 
sive groups to obtain legislation providing service to them 
for which others must pay. A group of the sort easily in 
its own mind identifies itself with the public. Obviously 
the conception of public service needs to be carefully de- 
fined and limited if we are to avoid being led into absolute 
rule by majority or plurality. 

Government’s Service to the Public 

A government which regards itself as, under pretext of 
extending a general welfare service to the public, entitled 
to rob Peter to pay Paul, and is free from constitutional 
restraints upon legislation putting an element or group of 
the people for the whole, has a bad effect on the morale 
of the people. If government is a device for benevolent 
robbery, a would-be Robin Hood of today is not likely to 
see why his benevolently conceived activities are reprehen- 
sible. Based on colonial experience of legislation impos- 
ing burdens on some for the benefit of others rather than 
of the public, our older constitutions and substantially all 
constitutions in the nineteenth century forbade special or 
class legislation. The omission of this provision from 
recent constitutions is significant. No doubt the restric- 
tion in the nineteenth-century constitutions was applied 
too rigidly and was made to stand in the way of proper 
welfare legislation. But entire omission points to a feel- 
ing that government is intended to be unfair to minorities 
and that there should be no limit on the ability of organ- 
ized groups to make their fellow men pay for special serv- 
ice to them. 

A service state must be bureaucratic. Bureaus are 
characteristically zealous to get everything in reach under 
their control. Would it be a great public service to have 
a bureau of psychologists to examine us for our aptitudes 
and assign us, whether we like it or not, to the calling for 
which they find us fitted? Before the advent of psycholo- 
gists such a state was argued for by Greek philosophers. 
The later Eastern Roman Empire stabilized society by 
putting and keeping men in callings somewhat in this way. 
An omnicompetent state postulates omnicompetent: bu- 
reaus. Why in the perfect all-regulating state allow hu- 
man energy to be wasted by permitting individuals to 
engage in futile efforts to employ themselves in callings 
in which they cannot succeed? Is not that the next move 
after subsidizing them to persist in these callings in which 
they are failing and bound to fail? 

Let us consider next the effect of the service state upon 
business and industry. A writer on administrative law 
tells us that administrative agencies set up by legislation 
were intended, and as he seems to think, justly intended, 
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to be unfair. They were intended to render service to a 
group or element of the voting public assumed to be 
identifiable with the public. Whether this is so, it is at 
any rate clear enough from American as well as from 
English experience, that the zeal of administrative agencies 
to achieve the immediate end they see before them leads 
them to see their function out of focus and to assume that 
constitutional limitations and guaranteed individual rights 
must give way before their zealous efforts to achieve what 
they see as a paramount purpose of government. The 
writer On administrative law referred to tells us that 
“political development represents a picture of increasing 
reliance by our society upon the administrative process.” 
Hence, he argues, we must look on arbitrary and unfair 
bureau action “against a background of what we now 
expect government to do.” It is not, however, wholly a 
question of what we expect government to do, but also 
one of how we expect government to do it. We must look 
at the methods of administrative agencies also in the light 
of their tendency to see the particular, relatively narrow 
task of each particular agency out of proportion. This 
tendency, to take an example which is no longer con- 
troversial, was manifest under the regime of national pro- 
hibition. Those who were in charge of enforcement of 
the National Prohibition Act felt strongly, and no doubt 
conscientiously, that the objects of that Act were of such 
paramount importance as to justify extra-legal measures 
and overriding of individual rights and constitutional 
guarantees, They looked only to what they considered 
we expected the government to do. Zeal in carrying out 
policies of service which are felt by bureaus which imple- 
ment and administer them to be of paramount importance, 
justifying the means by the end, is demonstrating that our 
American constitutional polity is by no means something 
outgrown. The fundamental features of government 
which our constitutions were set up to deal with are as 
much in need of restraint today as they ever were. All 
exercise of power by politically organized society calls for 
checks. That checks are peculiarly needed with respect to 
administrative regulation of business and industry is made 
clear by consideration of certain tendencies which may be 
seen in administrative agencies, federal and state, in 
America and no less in such agencies in Great Britain 
and in the British dominions generally. 


Most serious among these tendencies is one going 
counter to whet has always been the first principle of 
judicial justice, namely, to hear the other side. In all 
administrative adjudication there is an obstinate tendency 
to decide without a hearing, or without hearing one of the 
parties, or after conference with one of the parties in the 
absence of the other whose interests are injuriously af- 
fected. Another is to make determinations on the basis 
of consultations had in private or of reports not divulged, 
giving the party affected no opportunity to refute or ex- 
plain. A very serious tendency is to make hearings pre- 
scribed by law a mere form, reaching conclusions from 
one-sided investigations not made public and using the 
hearings merely to give color of fairness to pronouncement 
of the predetermined result. In doing this decisions are 
reached without evidence, or without evidence of proba- 
tive force or even in spite of evidence. In the last pub- 
lished volume of decisions of the United States Courts of 
Appeals there are repeated cases where the courts have 
pointed out that the administrative agency systematically 
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gave full credence to all witnesses on one side and syste- 
matically refused to believe anything testified to by any 
witness on the other side. One court said that cases of 
this sort had become a common experience of the federal 
courts of review. In a service state, regulating every kind 
of calling and activity by committing control of them to 
bureaus which conduct propaganda against subjecting 
them to effective checks, the burden upon business and 
industry may go so far as to end by turning them from 
private functions to functions of an omnicompetent state. 

The result is to put our constitutional system out of 
balance. It tends to put the executive in control of 
agencies with power of life and death over business and 
industry and in control of a vast political patronage of 
officials, petty officials, experts, investigators, and em- 
ployees, which a strong personality at the head can use to 
maintain himself in power. 

In the last century we considered as postulates, as pre- 
suppositions of life in civilized society, that everyone was 
entitled to assume that others would commit no inten- 
tional aggressions upon him and that no one would sub- 
ject him to unreasonable risk of injury. One who com- 
mitted injurious aggressions or caused injury by unreason- 
able subjection of others to risk was bound to repair the 
injury. But where injury resulted without any one’s 
fault we considered that each of us must bear the risk of 
such accidents which, after all, are inevitable in human 
existence. What is called the insurance doctrine, the 
theory that injuries which are the lot of human existence 
should be insured against by some form of general social 
sharing of the burden, is a humanitarian addition to the 
teachings of the past. But the service of providing such 
insurance seems to be growing by analogy to a postulate 
that every loss to any one is to be shifted to someone else 
who is better able to bear it. Thus we get a new risk of 
life in civilized society, added to those imposed by the 
nature of things, namely, a risk of having to be involun- 
tary Good Samaritans when any of our fellow men suffer 
loss in case we are convenient to reach as such at the 
time. There is nothing conducive to thrift or to produc- 
tive exertion in such a social program. It suggests what 
Epicurus proposed in the era of absolute military mon- 
archies after the death of Alexander the Great. Epicurus 
said the wise man would keep as inconspicuous as possible 
and thus escape the notice of the tyrant. 


Operation of Pubiic Utilities 


Another circumstance that needs to be considered enters 
into the putting in practice of the insurance theory as to 
injuries in the course of operation of public utilities. 
Many now propose that all injuries to all persons through 
the operation of public utilities be committed by the serv- 
ice state to a regime analogous to workmen’s compensa- 
tion to be administered by an appropriate bureau. The 
theory is that these utilities are in a position to absorb the 
cost of making good the loss to the luckless victims of loss 
by accidents without fault (or even through their own 
fault where no one else is at fault) because they can pass 
the loss on to the public in their charges for services. But 
in the bureau state of today this is becoming fallacious in 
practice. One bureau or commission fixes rates. Another 
has control of wages and hours. A jury or another ad- 
ministrative agency fixes responsibility and assesses the 
amount of loss. Also the federal government, state, and 








municipality, may be imposing taxes and license fees. 
Thus with each of these agencies acting independently the 
burden cannot be adjusted either by the utility or by any 
one agency. The result as things are is that the burden is 
shifted arbitrarily to the most conveniently reached victim. 
This sort of thing has begun to reach into every side of 
our law in the service state. 

Also another side of employer’s liability requires con- 
sideration from the standpoint of justice which it is not 
likely to receive under the reign of the idea of the in- 
voluntary Good Samaritan. As the law has been and is, 
an employer is liable to repair injuries due to what is done 
by his employee in the course of and within the scope of 
his employment. The reason given for this is that as the 
employer chooses the employee and has power of discharg- 
ing him, if he employs a person and keeps that person in 
his employment he is at fault in choosing and employing 
one who proves capable of wrongdoing and should be 
liable for injuries resulting from that fault. Today under 
a regime of collective bargaining, administrative con- 
straint to retain or reinstate employees, vested rights of 
employees in their jobs, closed shops, limitation of the 
power to choose and abrogation of the power to discharge 
employees, the reason fails. But the liability of the em- 
ployer for injury to third persons by the fault of the em- 
ployee remains and is likely to remain under the doctrine 
that someone must answer for all loss to anyone, no 
matter how caused, and employers are the involuntary 
Good Samaritans most convenient to reach. 

In cases against railroad companies in which there was 
much occasion for sympathy and but little basis for find- 
ing the company at fault, Lord Bramwell used to tell the 
jury a story of the pickpocket at the charity sermon who 


was so moved by the preacher’s eloquence that he picked _ 


the pockets of everyone in the pew and put the contents in 
the plate. Much in the practical application of the 
humanitarian principle of the service state suggests the 
charitable activity of the pickpocket. One cannot quarrel 
with the high humanitarian purposes. But multiplication 
of charitable services, entailing great expense to be met by 
taxation and imposition of increasing heavy liabilities for 
what an enterprise cannot control or avoid, put a heavy 
burden upon enterprise and productive activity. It will 
be much easier to break down the economic order in that 
way than to rebuild when the mischief has been done. 


The Morale of the People 


Nor should we omit to consider the effect of extreme 
extensions of services rendered by the state on the morale 
of the people. On the one hand, administrative attempts 
to impose moral policies of bureaus upon business and 
industry, and, on the other hand, attempts to relieve pres- 
sure groups of liabilities which are imposed upon the rest 
of us confuse the whole relation of law and morals. 

There are those who seem to teach people to expect 
government to furnish them employment for which they 
are not qualified. Would be artists, would be musicians, 
would be writers, and would be actors, are to be employed 
with public money to execute and exhibit what no one 
wants to buy, to perform or compose what no one wants 
to hear, to write what no one wants to read, or to act 
what no one wants to see. Thus no one’s ambitions will 
be frustrated. A secure place in the calling one aspires to 
pursue is to be made for him by the state. We saw some- 
thing of this in the era of WPA. It is the logical carry- 


ing out of the doctrine that medical treatment and legal 
advice and advocacy are to be so brought to every one’s 
back door that no one shall have better medical treatment 
or better advocacy or forensic talent at his disposal than 
any one else. Even then, however, all frustration will not 
be eliminated. How about those whose energy and pro- 
ductive exertions will be required for the material basis 
of this Utopia if only to pay the taxes? 

Now, what of credit in the service super-state? If that 
state becomes totalitarian credit will cease wholly to be a 
matter of morals and become one of state compulsion 
only—subject to a state service of relieving debtors. If 
the polity becomes communist as well, credit will disap- 
pear with trade and commerce if we take the view of the 
orthodox Marxians of the last century. If the present 
Russian variant prevails there will again be a matter of 
state compulsion tempered to the “proletariat”—i.e., to 
the majority of the working people of the large cities. 

But, as I said at the outset, the trouble is not with the 
idea of a service state in itself. The mere maintenance of 
order and keeping the peace is a service. What is required 
in government as in everything else is balance. He that 
believeth, says Isaiah, shall not make haste. Ultimate 
perfection of mankind can no more be achieved through 
government than through the other universal agencies of 
improving mankind men have believed in in the past. Ad- 
ditional services through the state where they can be per- 
formed by the state without waste of what we are doing 
and have learned how to do by other institutions and with- 
out reducing the individual to passive obedience or to 
parasitism is a reasonable program which need not carry 
us to the omnicompetent state. ke 
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Surrough 
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American Automatic Typewriter Company 
Kellogg Switchboard and Supply Company 
Diebold, Inc. 

A. B. Dick Company 





10—Craig Machines, Inc. 
10—Farrington Manufacturing Company 
11—TelAutograph Corporation 
12—Recordak Corporation 
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Associated Credit Bureaus of America 


Honors Members for Outstanding Service 


1948-49 International Achievement Awards 
Are Presented at Boston Conference 


This year’s International Consumer Credit Conference at Boston June 20-23 marked the third 
year of the International Achievement Award program. Sponsored by the Associated Credit Bu- 
reaus of America, the awards go to credit bureaus and collection service offices in five different popu- 
lation groups, classification of the cities being based on the 1940 census. Contestants are judged 
on the basis of (1) good service; (2) civic responsibility ; (3) cooperation with state, district, and 
national credit associations; and (4) distinguished service in the field of credit reporting or collection 





service. 


Nominations from ACB of A’s nine districts placed many well known credit bureau and collec- 


tion service managers in the running. 
credit bureau awards; 
didates were anonymous in the final judging. 

Purpose of the International Achievement 
Award is best explained by the inscription on the 
plaque: “For unselfish service . . . and merito- 
rious contributions . . . to the (credit bureau or 
collection) profession . . . in our program to better 
serve the credit granters of North America.” 

Credit granters in the winners’? communities 
may also be congratulated for their cooperation, 
which contributed so much to helping the man- 
agers give good service. An introduction to the 
award winners themselves will complete the story 
of why their work is outstanding. 


Credit Bureau Division 


ALLAS, Texas’ Merchants 

Retail Credit Association 
co-managers Howard G. and J. E. 
R. Chilton, Jr., won the award 
for the 250,000-and-up population 
bracket. Howard Chilton was 
present to receive the award for 
both brothers. 

Like their father, J. E. R. Chil- 
ton, Sr., they have both played an 
important part in state and na- 
tional credit affairs. J. E. R. Chil- 
ton, Jr., is a past-president of the 
Associated Credit Bureaus of 
America. He is also a past-presi- 
dent of the Retail Merchants As- 
sociation of Texas, and he has 
been secretary of the Retail Credit 
Executives of Texas for the past 
23 years. 

Younger brother Howard is the 
new president of the Associated Credit Bureaus of Texas. 
In spite of his time off for military service in World War 
II, he is rapidly becoming known as one of the top credit 
bureau executives in the Southwest. 





~ 
J. E. R. Chilton, Jr. 
Dallas, Texas 





Howard G. Chilton 
Dallas, Texas 
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The Credit Bureau Division Committee selected winners for the 
the Collection Service Division Committee chose the CSD winners. 


All can- 





ACKSONVILLE, Florida, won 
J the credit bureau manager’s award 
for cities of 100,000 to 250,000. 
Charles E. Moorman, manager of 
the Credit Bureau of Jacksonville, is 
a former president of the Associated 
Credit Bureaus of America, as well 
as his state and district organizations. 
He has also been president of the 
Jacksonville Kiwanis Club and the 
Men’s Garden Club. Besides these activities, he is a 
member of the Jacksonville Council of Social Agencies. 





Charles E. Moorman 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


REENSBORO, North Caro- 

lina’s Credit Bureau of Greater 
Greensboro. manager Robert G. 
Trosper won the award for managers 
in 25,000-to-100,000 population 
cities. 

Mr. Trosper, another past presi- 
dent of ACB of A, has also held 
every office of distinction in his state, 
district, and national organizations. 
He has been instrumental in organizing credit courses, 
and helped set up the Credit Bureau and Merchants As- 
sociation Management Institute which met for its fourth 
year at the University of North Carolina, August 14-20. 





Robert G. Trosper 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Burdette D. Gardner 
Hornell, New York 


ORNELL, New York’s man- 

ager Burdette D. Gardner of 
the Credit Bureau of Hornell won 
the award for his population bracket 
(15,000 to 25,000). Mr. Gardner, 
who is serving his second term as 
president of the Associated Credit 
Bureaus of New York State, is a 
relative newcomer to the field of 
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credit bureau management. However, he has established 
a reputation as an authority on credit, and in his two 
years as president of his state association has made 56 
speeches before groups in other cities. 

He is also secretary of the Hornell Board of Trade, a 
member of the YMCA committee, and active in church 
work in his Episcopal diocese. 


RKANSAS CITY, Kansas, pro- 
duced the winner for the 15,- 
000-and-under population group. 
Manager Della Bird of the Credit 
Bureau of Arkansas City is promi- 
nent among women managers 
throughout the country. She has 
served as director, secretary-treasurer, 
and as president of the Associated 
Credit Bureaus of Kansas. She was 
also a vice-president of the Collection Service Division 
of the Associated Credit Bureaus of the Midwest. 
Mrs. Bird’s work in civic organizations is not confined 
to the field of credit; she is a member of the Soroptimist 
club and the Business and Professional Women’s club. 





Della Bird 
Arkansas City, Kan. 


Collection Service Division 
OUISVILLE, Kentucky’s Credit 


Bureau of Louisville manager 
Carson L. Bard won in the top 
population bracket for 
offices (250,000 and up). 

Another award winner who is a 
former ACB of A president, Carson 
Bard has held many offices of dis- 
tinction in his state, district, and 
national credit associations; he is at 
present chairman of the Credit Bureau Division Com- 
mittee and chairman of the Fifth District’s newly organ- 
ized Collection Service Division Committee. He is a 
member of the Louisville Rotary club, active in Red 
Cross work, and has helped with various local Com- 
munity Chest and Salvation Army fund drives. 


collection 





Carson L. Bard 
Louisville, Ky. 


YRACUSE’S Credit Bureau of 

Syracuse manager Newton D. 
Bartle won the award for cities in the 
100,000 to 250,000 population 
bracket. 

One of three men who helped to 
organize the Associated Credit Bu- 
reaus of New York State, Mr. Bartle 
has held every office of distinction in 
his state association, including that 
of president. He is now a member of the board of direc- 
tors of the Northeastern Credit Bureaus. 

His work in civic organizations is not confined only 
to those in the field of credit. He is also a member of 
the Syracuse Chamber of Commerce, the Rotary club, 
the Red Cross, and many others. 





Newton D. Bartle 
Syracuse, N. Y. 





L PASO, Texas—and Jerry Harris, manager of the 
Creditors Service Bureau—won the award for col- 
lection managers in cities of 25,000 to 100,000 popula- 


tion. As national chairman last year 
of the Collection Service Division, 
Mr. Harris made many speeches on 
the fundamentals of collection tech- 
niques. He is widely known as an 
authority on good public relations 
for collection offices—he was asked 
to teach the first course in collection 
technique offered this summer at the 
University of Illinois, in cooperation 
with ACB of A and the ACB of the Fifth District. 

Mr. Harris has been active for many years in state, 
district, and national credit associations. He has served 
as president of the Collection Service Division, Retail 
Merchants Association of Texas. Besides his interest in 
credit problems, he is an enthusiastic worker in the 
Kiwanis club and the El Paso Chamber of Commerce. 





Jerry Harris 
El Paso, Texas 


ANCOUVER, Washington's 

Credit Bureau of Clark County 
manager Roy R. Dexter was named 
winner for collection service offices 
in his population bracket (15,000 to 
25,000). 

Twice president of the Associated , 
Credit Bureaus of the Pacific North- | 
west, Mr. Dexter has a fine record 
of service in credit bureau and col- 
lection organizations. 

Besides his interest in his particular field, he is also 
active in civic affairs. He is a member of the Kiwanis 
club, the Vancouver Chamber of Commerce, and the 
American Legion. 





Roy R. Dexter 
Vancouver, Wash. 


MPORIA, Kansas’ Associated 
Credit Bureau of East Central 
Kansas manager Paul O. Krueger 
was winner for collection managers 
in cities of 15,000 and under. 
President of the Associated’ Credit 
Bureaus of Kansas in 1936, Mr. 
Krueger was again elected to that 
office this year. In 1939 he served 
as president of the Associated Credit 
Bureaus of the Midwest. He was vice-chairman of his 
district Collection Service Division Committee, in 1946. 
He belongs to many other organizations in Emporia, 
including the Kiwanis and Masonic orders of the Shrine 
and the High 12 club. 





Paul O. Krueger 
Emporia, Kansas 


Value of Program 


America’s credit granters are assured constantly better 
service, as ACB of A members compete for these awards. 
This year’s ACB of A president, Harry P. Earl of 
Salt Lake City, was one of last year’s award winners. 
He says, in considering the effects of the Achievement 
Award program: 

“The recognition for good work really gives one a 
big lift, because he realizes that his efforts to do a better 
job have been endorsed and recognized. Most important 
of all, it is a challenge to keep alert and abreast of the 
times. Progress comes only through continued effort to 
improve.” 
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Joel J. Pincus 
Joel J. Pincus, Credit Manager, Outlet Co., Provi- 


dence, R. I., for over 30 years, died. He served as 
director of the National Retail Credit Association in 
1943-46 and as president and vice-president of the Retail 
Credit Grantors of Rhode Island. He was also a past 
president of the Retail Credit Grantors of New England, 
and was one of the founders of the Providence Credit 
Bureau. Mr. Pincus was active in local and national 
affairs. He was a member of the Town Criers, the Red- 
wood Lodge of Masons and a member of Temple Beth 
El Men’s Club. Our sincere sympathy is extended to 
his wife, son, daughter and sister. 





Twenty-First Boston Conference on Distribution 


“Distribution in a Changing Market” and ‘World 
Aspects of Distribution” are the themes of the twenty- 
first annual Boston Conference on Distribution, October 
10-11, 1949, announced by Daniel Bloomfield, Director 
of the Conference. The National Retail Credit Asso- 
ciation is one of the cooperating organizations. A large 
number of top authorities will address the Conference 
on subjects of direct interest and importance to all 
concerned with the trends in distribution. ‘The Boston 
Conference is open to all who are interested in the 
future of American business. We know you will find 
attendance at the Conference well spent,” said Mr. 
Bloomfield. 

Tacoma Wins Cup 


District 10, National Retail Credit Association at the 
Seattle Convention on May 17 awarded the cup shown 
below to the Tacoma Retail Credit Association. Admir- 
ing it are, from left to right: John Schlarb, Jr., Man- 
ager, Credit Bureau of Tacoma and Secretary, Tacoma 
Retail Credit Association; Phil Schroeder, President, 
Tacoma Retail Credit Association; and A. E. Saunders, 
Chairman, Membership Committee, Tacoma Retail 
Credit Association, Vice-President, Puget Sound National 
Bank and President, Credit Bureau of Tacoma. This 





cup is awarded each year by the district for the largest 
number of new members of any association in the district 
in the fiscal year, and will become the permanent property 
of any group winning it twice in succession. 


Henderson Purchases Service Bureau 

Norman C. Henderson has purchased the United 
Service Bureau, Inc., Milwaukee, Wisc., a collection 
and credit organization, and assumed the duties of 
Owner-Manager on July 1. This organization was 
established at its present location in 1929 by the late 
Ernest N. Empey who passed away in May, 1946. Mr. 
Henderson is one of Wisconsin’s best known collection 
men, having just completed his twenty-fourth year as 
Collection Manager for the three Schuster Stores in 
Milwaukee. He has been Block Marshall since 1933 
for the Upper Third Street Commercial Association and 
has held innumerable important Chairmanships in the 
Milwaukee and Wisconsin Credit Associations. He also 
served four years with the U. S. Marines. Mr. Hender- 
son was recently elected to the First Vice Presidency of 
the Milwaukee Retail Credit Association. 


Credit Education in San Francisco 

The Evening Division of the College of Business 
Administration of the University of San Francisco is 
proud to announce the appointment of Frank Batty as a 
Lecturer in Credit beginning the Fall 1949 semester. 
Mr. Batty was the President of the National Retail 
Credit Association in 1932, and is presently a member 
of its Board of Directors. He is one of the outstanding 
credit men in the United States and is considered Dean 
of Credit Men in California. Mr. Batty brings with him 
a wealth of knowledge and experience which should be 
invaluable to the University and its students. 

Mr. Batty’s appointment signifies the growing cogni- 
zant on the part of the College of Business Adminis- 
tration of the need for expanded credit courses in the 
University. This is the first step in a program which 
eventually will offer extended work in this field. 


MacLeods Tour the Country 

Nicholas M. MacLeod, Manager of the Spokane Re- 
tail Credit Bureau, recently covered a 10,000 mile trip. 
This, at 79 years of age and after being advised against 
traveling even as far as Seattle, has earned him the 
title, “Grand Old Man of Credit in the Northwest.” 
The primary object of his travels was to attend the 
Boston N.R.C.A. Conference in June, and was combined 
with side-trips to complete his vacation. He and his 
wife traveled into Canada on the way to Boston and 
their trip back west was made via St. Louis and Los 
Angeles. While in St. Louis, they visited the National 
Office. At the conference Mr. MacLeod was elected 
President of the Quarter Century Club, an organization 
of more than 200 who have been members of the 
N.R.C.A. 25 years or more. He was one of the founders 
of the Association and has been an active member for 
37 years. In Boston he was awarded two framed certifi- 
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cates, one granting him an honorary life membership in 
the Association and the other in recognition of his 
selection for the International Credit Bureau award by 
the Associated Credit Bureaus of America. 
Credit Education in Georgia 

The University of Georgia, in conjunction with the 
Rome Retail Credit Managers Association, presented a 
Credit Symposium last April in Rome, Georgia. The 
theme of this program was “Individual Credit Problems 
of 1949.” The purpose of this and other symposiums 
was to encourage research and training in conferences 
of this kind in the field of retail credit, and was one of 
a series being arranged throughout the state of Georgia 
in cooperation with the University Off-Campus Centers. 
In May the same type of symposium was given at Savan- 
nah, Ga., “The Economic Outlook for 1949 and the 
Resulting Credit Problems.” The University of Georgia 
is also promoting a series of clinics and courses on sub- 
jects of interest to businessmen. Among the many ques- 
tions to be answered is, “How Can I Avoid Credit 
Problems?” Letters have been sent to Chambers of 
Commerce throughout Georgia offering a list of subjects 
to be checked as most important to be presented by the 
Chambers of Commerce with the cooperation of the 
University of Georgia. 

Depositor Publicly Thanks Bank 

The unique ad shown below appeared in two of the 
Springfield, Mass., daily newspapers last June and was 
placed there without solicitation on the part of the bank. 
It was prepared by Aaron M. Stark, proprietor of a 
beauty salon, and paid for by him, and is the first ex- 
perience of a customer’s publicly thanking the bank for 
what it has done to help a depositor. 





Thank You... 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


SPRINGFIELD NATIONAL BANK 
and 


LADIES OF GREATER SPRINGFIELD 


On July 29, 1946, | opened my new place of business 
with ambition and a big G. |. Loan. It was accompanied with 
some of the nervousness | had experienced under shell-fire 
in Europe. But, the Army had taught me much about self- 


preservation for the future. 


Today, that $4,600. G. 1. Loan has been paid in full — 
four months ahead of its maturity schedule. In no other 
country have veterans received the business help which is 
given in America. My future has been secured in Springfield, 
Massachusetts, U. S. A. | am very grateful and hope to serve 


you for many years to come. 


it all happened because of you, my customers; the G. I. 
Loan, made possible by the United States Government; and 
the cooperation, advice and wise counsel of the-Springfield 











Leonard Berry New Educational Director 


Tue NAtTIoNAL Office is pleased to announce the 
appointment of Leonard Berry as Director of Education 
and Public Relations, effective September 1, 1949. Mr. 
Berry was born at Oldham, 
Lancashire, England, and came 
to Rochester, N. Y., in 1923. 
After a brief stay at the East- 
man Kodak Co., he went to 
the Rochester Gas and Elec- 
tric Co., leaving there in 1926 
for B. Forman Co. He was 
Credit Manager of Forman’s 
from 1930 to 1948 and was 
appointed Personnel Director 
in February of last year. 

He has been a loyal member 
of the National Retail Credit Association for many years, 
and during that time contributed eleven outstanding 
articles for The Crepir Wortp. Many of the letters 
used in his credit work have been included in the Credit 
Department Letters section of our publication. He has 
attended a number of our District and National confer- 
ences and at the 1938 annual conference of the N.R.C.A. 
in Pittsburgh presented an outstanding address entitled 
“Personal Inventory,” which was subsequently printed 
in the July, 1938, Creprr Wor p. 

The credit fraternity is fortunate in securing the 
services of one who is as experienced and capable as Mr. 
Berry and we know that his many friends throughout 
the North American continent will be happy to learn 
of his new appointment. 





Max Meyer Honored 

Max Meyer, Manager of the Credit Bureau of 
Lincoln, Lincoln, Nebraska, was among five of the 
alumni who were honored by the University of Nebraska 
at their annual luncheon in June. He was presented 
with a distinguished service award for service to the 
university and in professional and public life. Mr. 
Meyer is also a recipient of the International Achieve- 
ment Award of the Associated Credit Bureaus of 
America, presented at the Banff, Alberta, Canada, Con- 
ference June 1948. He is one of their pioneer members 
and has given many years of service on the Board of 
Directors, and is also a Past President of the N.R.C.A. 
Quarter Century Club. 


A. M. Nye 


A. M. (Bill) Nye, formerly of Des Moines and later 
of San Bernardino, Calif., died recently. Mr. Nye was 
at that time Manager of the San Bernardino Business 
Men’s Association, in which capacity he had served since 
May, 1926. From 1910 to 1924 he was Credit Manager 
and Office Manager of Wilkins Brothers Department 
Store in Des Moines, at which time it was sold. Shortly 
thereafter he became Manager of Redland’s Business 
Men’s Assn. While in Des Moines he served as Presi- 
dent of the Retail Credit Association of Des Moines. 
In 1923 he served as Director of N.R.C.A. He also 
was President of Associated Credit Bureaus of California 
in 1940. Mr. Nye is survived by his wife and two sons, 
one of whom, Arthur E., was appointed as his successor 
of the San Bernardino Business Men’s Association. 
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CREDIT DEPART 





W. H. BUTTERFIELD 


Fifteen “DON’Ts” in Writing Credit Department 
Letters 


Correctness in letter mechanics is an important factor 
in making your correspondence get results. Don’t over- 
look the little things that influence your reader either 
favorably or unfavorably. 

Here are fifteen precautions that escape the attention 
of many who write credit department letters: 

1. Don’t take liberties with the reader’s name. Be 
sure you spell it correctly and get the initials right. 

2. Don’t substitute the word “City” for the names 
of the city and state in writing the address of a local 
customer. This practice is slovenly; it violates good 
letter form. 

3. Don’t use the stiff, impersonal salutation “Dear 
Sir” or “Dear Madam.” Instead, greet the reader by 
name, as “Dear Mr. Jones” or “Dear Mrs. Smith.” 

4. Don’t use a semicolon, or a colon and a dash, 
following your salutation. ‘The correct form of punc- 
tuation is a colon (:). 

5. Don’t refer to yourself in the body of the message 
as “the writer” or “the undersigned.” Instead, use the 
pronoun “I,” 

6. Don’t use “kindly” as a substitute for “please.” 
Instead of “Kindly send your check in the enclosed 
envelope,” say “Please send your check in the enclosed 
envelope.” 

7. Don’t use “advise” in the sense of tell or inform. 
Instead of “Please advise us of your preference,” say 
“Please inform us of your preference” or “Please /et 
us know your preference.” 

8. Don’t use the expression “real soon.” The word 
“real” should not be used as an adverb. 
“soon.” 

9. Don’t use “same” as a pronoun. Instead of “Please 
sign the enclosed card and return same to the Credit 
Office,” say “Please sign the enclosed card and return it 
to the Credit Office.” 

10. Don’t use “I am” or “I remain” before the 
complimentary close of your letter. Instead, conclude 
your message with a clean-cut sentence that avoids a 
weak “slide-out” ending. 

11. Don’t use a typed signature line. This outmoded 
device detracts from the appearance of your letter. 

12. Don’t use a rubber-stamp signature. This practice 
is slovenly and discourteous. Sign your letters personally. 

13. Don’t use the word “By” or “Per” preceding your 
signature. ‘This practice is obsolete. 

14. Don’t fail to have your name typed below your 
signature unless it appears in the letterhead. 

15. Don’t sign any letter that contains strikeovers or 
messy erasures. ‘These symbols of carelessness lose the 
confidence and respect of your reader. 
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This Month’s Illustrations §}> 
This month’s letter examples observe all of the pre- 
cautions outlined in the foregoing paragraphs. The three 
specimens also illustrate how to make the most of im- 
portant opportunities to build consumer good will. 

Illustration No. 1 follows up the opening of new 
charge accounts with an expression of welcome and 
appreciation. The letter also emphasizes the advantages 
of the credit privilege, and stimulates its frequent use. 
The friendly tone of this message makes it an effective 
good-will builder. 

Illustration No. 2 is an unusual “thank-you” letter 
to customers whose accounts are paid promptly each 
month. The opening paragraph is an excellent attention 
getter; it creates immediate interest in the message. The 
use of the first person singular throughout the letter 
gives it a personal tone that adds much to its effectiveness. 

Illustration No. 3 is an inactive-account letter. It 
combines an element of credit promotion with a con- 
structive effort to learn whether the customer’s absence 
is due to any shortcoming on the part of the store. The 
reader is encouraged to report any occurrence which may 
have served to “interrupt” the use of her charge account. 
Yet negative suggestion is reduced to the minimum by 
the avoidance of such words as “complaint,” “dissatis- 
fied,” “grievance,” and other terms with unpleasant 
connotations. In fact, complete satisfaction on the part 
of the customer is emphasized as the purpose of the in- 
quiry. Reference to the customer’s absence (Paragraph 
2) is followed by an element of merchandise appeal 
(Paragraph 3), and the letter concludes with a statement 
encouraging renewed use of the account (Paragraph 4). 
Such an arrangement of content follows a sound psycho- 
logical plan, undertaking first to remove the cause of the 
inactive account, and then to motivate the customer's 
return to the store. 





eee 


The Right Attitude Toward Customers 


The Ford Motor Company defines its customer-rela- 
tions policy in an attractive printed piece called “Our 
Golden Rule,” which reads: 

A CUSTOMER— 
is not dependent on us—we are dependent on 

him. 

is not an interruption of our work—he is the 
purpose of it. 

is doing us a favor by letting us serve his 
needs. 

is not an outsider to our business—he is part 

3 oe 

A CUSTOMER is the most important person in 

the world to us! 

The point of view so well expressed by the Ford 
Motor Company can be applied with profit by any 
credit department. The correspondent who believes in 
this business philosophy will find it easy to make his 
letters friendly, cooperative, and enthusiastic. 
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Mrs. Jonn C. Blank © 


1234 Blankton Avenue 
Any City, Any State 


Dear Mrs. Blank: 


The fact that you have opened a (Name of Firm) 
charge account pleases us very much. We appreciate 
this expression of your confidence, and shall strive 
in every way to be deserving of it. 


The enclosed folder, "How to Enjoy Your Charge 
Account," suggests many ways in which your account 
will add to your shopping convenience. Please make 
full use of these advantages. 


It is a pleasure to welcome you as a charge 
customer, and we look forward to serving you often 
through your account. 


Sincerely yours, 


Your Lgualine 
Your Name Typed 
Your Business Title 


Mrs. John C. Blank (2) 
1234 Blankton Avenue 

Any City, Any State 

Dear irs. Blank: 


Most of the letters that carry my signature 
are concerned with the daily routine of the 
Credit Department. But this one is different. 


I want to speak personally for just a moment 
—- long enough to tell you how much I appre- 
ciate your consistent promptness in paying 
your account. Customers-like you are a "joy® 
to any credit manager. 


Because your co-operation has helped to wake 
my work easier and more enjoyable, I am send- 
ing this note to convey to you a sincere 





Thank yout 


Your Name Typed 
Your Business Title 


Mrs. John C. Blank 
1234 Blankton Avenue G3) 
Any City, Any State 


dust a note, Mrs. Blank 


seees to tell you how much we'd like to 
serve you again through your (Name of Firm) 
account. 


It has been many months since you last 


plete satisfaction is our goal, and we shall 
welcome a chance to make amends if we have 
fallen short in any way. 


Large shipments of fall merchandise are 
coming in almost every day, so it's an ideal 
time to pay us a visit. Our selections have 
never been more attractive and complete. 


will certainly be a pleasure to wel- 
you back to (Name of Firm), and to hear 
say "Charge it" again. 
Sincerely yours, 
Your Name Typed 
Your Business Title 
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Jum te NATIONS CAaPiralg, 


HAROLD L. SCHILZ, Counsel, National Retail Credit Association, Washington; DJ 





Libel and Slander 


HE LAST published discussions on the subject of 

libel and slander appeared in my article published in 
the May, 1949, Creprir Wor p, and in that of George 
Quinn, Cleveland, Ohio, in the November, 1948, issue. 
These articles evoked much comment and members dis- 
played great interest in subjects that may take on a 
borderline character, where the use and reporting of 
information in a ¢tredit report in one manner may be 
perfectly proper, but if reported in another way may 
lead to litigation. This led me to prepare this article 
with some further cases. 


Two cases will be discussed in the chronological order 
in which they were handed down by the United States 
Court of Appeals, District of Columbia Circuit. In 
the first case, a cashier and assistant auditor employed 
by a hotel had made the mistake in her week-end “turn- 
in” of funds, or the funds had become mislaid after 
being deposited by her in the proper receptacle, <A 
special investigator for the hotel called on her at her 
residence, and talked to her in the presence of some of 
her friends. She testified that he said at that time “if 
you will tell me what you have done with the rest of 
that money, we won’t prosecute.” She replied denying 
she had the funds, and challenging the commencement 
of any sort of prosecution. The investigator denied 
this statement but admitted a technique designed to dis- 
cover the whereabouts of the funds. He also admitted 
not telephoning or talking in this way to other employees, 
“because they were right there in the hotel.” The miss- 
ing envelope was not found, and the plaintiff cashier 
testified that on the next day she was told in a telephone 
conversation with some of the management that she was 
“fired” for “stealing.”” The head auditor of the hotel 
thereafter admitted refusing to give a release to this 
employee, although he admitted he knew she could not 
secure employment elsewhere without such release. 

It is true that the case in question is a District of 
Columbia case, but its ruling was founded upon many 
interesting State cases coming from widely separated 
parts of the United States. For example, there was the 
question whether a defamatory statement made directly 
to an interested person, outside of the presence of others, 
is slanderous. The Court holds that it is not, if made 
on a subject as to which there might be some duty to 
speak. If made in the presence of third persons, who 
had some special interest or duty in the matter, it might 
not be slanderous, such as officers or directors of a 
corporation investigating charges of misconduct in corpo- 
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rate affairs. But if made in the presence of third persons 
who had no direct interest, as was the situation in this 
case, Washington Annapolis Hotel Co. v. Riddle, 171 
Fed. 2d, 732, the imputation of a crime or similar state- 
ments are not privileged and are slanderous and de- 
famatory. However, the assertion of malice upon the 
part of the defendant must be clearly proven by the 
plaintiff, and the claim and proof of “privileged com- 
munication” by the defendant is a practical defense 
overcoming the element of malice. In this connection 
our Court of Appeals here quotes at length from the 
Connecticut case of Atwater v. Morning News Co., 
(1896) 67 Conn. 504, 34 A. 865; the Pennsylvania 
case of Williams v. Kroger Grocery & Baking Co., 
(1940) 337 Pa. 17, 10 A (2d) 8, where the Supreme 
Court of that State held a rubbish contractor to have 
been slandered when the defendant’s warehouse superin- 
tendent accused him of theft of butter, such accusation 
being made in the presence of a minor employee having 
no interest in the controversy; the West Virginia case 
of Montgomery Ward & Co. v. Watson, 55 F (2d) 
184, where an employee was charged by a store manager 
in the presence of an assistant office manager and an 
elevator boy with having sold three articles for the price 
of one, to a relative. Our Court here in the District 
of Columbia disagrees with the exoneration of the de- 
fendant by the Fourth Circuit Court of Appeals in the 
last-named case on the ground that there was no subject 
matter under discussion which warranted discussion in 
the presence of an elevator boy and an assistant office 
manager. Obviously, however, that exoneration oc- 
curred in the West Virginia case because the Fourth 
Circuit Court of Appeals believed that the subject was 
one proper for discussion and part of the duties of an 
assistant office manager to investigate the situation. The 
Court here also disagrees with the exoneration of the 
defendant in Kroger Grocery & Baking Co. v. Yount, 
66 F (2d) 700, a Missouri case where the Eighth 
Circuit Court of Appeals said that a checker for the 
store, who accused a customer, in the presence of other 
customers and of employees, with having failed to pay 
him for an article which he had reasonable grounds to 
believe had been sent out through the store turnstile to 
the plaintiff's son, had a duty to apprehend the customer 
and accuse him in the presence of others, notwithstand- 
ing the presence of employees and other customers, if 
his duty was to be effectively performed. 

In another case recently decided here, the Court of 
Appeals: absolved a union from attack upon two naval 
officers in the union publication, where the naval officers 


(Turn to “Libel and Slander,” page 27.) 
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EDUCATIONAL 
STICKERS 


THESE TWO stickers are effec- 
tive for use on slow paying accounts. 





RECORD 


is the measuring stick by 
which all credit granters 
judge you. 

Do you realize that your 
failure to pay this account 
may affect your credit 
standing? 


PROTECT YOUR CREDIT 
BY PAYING PROMPTLY 


——— tiie | 
eee 


Accounts that have disregarded 
notices and letters will probably 
respond to this sticker which ties 
in the failure to pay with the credit 
record of the customer. It will pro- 
duce results without offense. Printed 
in dark green ink on light green 
colored gummed paper. 


| YOUR GREDIT RECORD 
| 1S AN OPEN BOOK . © 





| 

| By the way you pay, you 
write your own record in the 
files of the Credit Bureau. 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Millions of cards in the files of the Credit 
Bureaus of the United States and Can- 
ada, form the basis of credit reports— 
used by creditors and employers to judge 
| the trustworthiness of individuals. 


| 
| Prompt Payments Make a 
Good Credit Record 


This sticker is designed to bring 
home the importance of paying bills 
promptly. It points out that credit 
reports are based on the manner in 
which the customer pays his obli- 
gations. It is a constructive edu- 
cational sticker and will produce 
excellent results. Printed in bronze 
blue ink on goldenrod colored paper. 


Only $250 a thousand 
(Assorted $3.00 a thousand) 
6" 

National Retail Credit Association 
Shell Building St. Louis 3, Mo. 


























Please Mention The CREDIT WORLD When Writing to Advertisers 


In Sales Correspondence \ 


it gets RESULTS! 


(And in many other types 
of correspondence, too.) 


The usual form letter invites a quick 
trip to the wastebasket. Not so with 
personalized Auto-typist letters. They 
are individually typed by automatic 
machine, completely personal and 
command a busy man’s attention. 
Your typist manually types in the 
heading, pushes the button and the 
Auto-typist takes over from there, typing 
your message at a high’ sustained 
speed and without possibility of error 


Auto-typed 
letters are 
surprisingly 

a low cost. 


The Auto-typist can stop automa- 
tically at any pre-determined place in 
the body of the letter for the manual 
insertion of additional, personalized 
data. The same typewriter is used 
throughout, so there is no problem of 
matching fill-ins. 


For complete information on the 
many correspondence jobs that Auto- 
typist can do faster, better and at lower 
cost, send coupon below. 


The Dasto-typist 


50 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN MANUFACTURING PNEUMATIC EQUIPMENT 


pmo oe ET CK CT enna ee ee 


Correspondence | AMERICAN AUTOMATIC TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
Dept. 69, 614 N. Carpenter St., Chicago 22, Illinois 


es 1 
Climi€ tacreaces 


response and 
savings up to 
Ye may result 
from an anal- 
ysis of your 
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Please send me complete information on: 


‘Getting Personal Gets Results the Auto-typist Way” 
(16-page booklet) 


Your Free “Correspondence Clinic” Service 





spondence 





practices by Firm 
our staff of ex- 
perts. There's 
no obligation 


present corre- | Name 
@* for the service | 


City. 
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Gnanting Ered in Canada 


C. B. FLEMINGTON . . Canadian Correspondent 
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Selling Coal on Credit 





C. B. Flemington, Manager, Credit Bureau of Toronto, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


7 WILL be interested in some phase of consumer 
credit in which you display an act of confidence in 
an individual. By and large the buying public is funda- 
mentally honest and will pay unless unforeseen circum- 
stances interfere. Unfortunately, there is a small frac- 
tion of buyers who have little or no intention of paying 
and will not pay unless forced to do so. This is the 
element which must be duly considered when credit is 
contemplated, and this percentage can easily represent 
the balance between profitable and unprofitable credit 
extension. Coal is a commodity that represents little or 
no repossession value, and therefore the degree of risk 
must be minimized and credit extended only to those 
deserving. 

There are two main categories in consumer credit. 
These are charge or open credit and budget or instalment, 
and may or may not be accompanied by a lien. Charge 
accounts represent merchandise sold on cash terms and 
through which credit is extended usually for thirty days 
with no carrying charge. Interest on overdue accounts 
may be charged on a basis which has been mutually 
arranged. Budget or instalment credit is that by which 
weekly or monthly terms are agreed upon by vendor and 
purchaser. In the case of household furniture, electrical 
appliances, motor cars or any article with continuing 
value, is accompanied by a conditional sales agreement 
whereby it is decreed that in case of default the goods 
may be reclaimed by the vendor. In other words, the 
title to the goods does not pass to the purchaser until 
the goods are fully ‘paid for. 

Sales under this arrangement are usually made with 
a down payment of from 10 to 25 per cent, depending 
on store policy and the nature of the goods. There is at 
present no regulation which decrees any set terms 
governing down payments or duration of contract. It is 
left to the discretion of the contracting parties but it is 
wise, however, to ensure a customer’s equity. The 
practice of selling terms rather than merchandise is not 
good business and possible reaction would ensue to the 
detriment of both parties. 

Coal is a commodity with a short life span and which 
invariably is reduced to ashes before the consummation 
of a time contract. This fact in itself, should not deter 
your doing business on a credit basis. It has been proved 
beyond a doubt that credit ‘extension is profitable, and 
sales volume can be increased considerably with little 
increase in bad debt ratio, providing normal care is 
observed in the selection of risks. 

Let us assume that you have decided to extend credit. 
You have weighed the possibilities as against a strictly 
cash basis, and have asked yourselves such questions as: 
Will I sell on open credit or insist on a signed instalment 
contract? Will I extend credit for six, eight or twelve 
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months? Will I carry my own paper or will I refinance? 
What will be my collection policy? What must I expect 
in the nature of bad debt losses? What can I do or 
what service can I employ in order to best protect my 
own interests and the interests of whose whom I serve? 

You have realised that there is more business to be had 
by offering credit terms and yet you are anxious that 
only those deserving should be accommodated. In 
business a decision as to whether you sell on an open 
charge basis or of instalment, is for the most part a 
question of the financial status of the applicant. If the 
person is in comfortable circumstances and his standing 
in the community is satisfactory, there remains little 
doubt as to his ability and intention to discharge any 
obligation. On the other hand, if your applicant is in 
ordinary circumstances, but one to whom it would be 
a hardship to pay for a year’s coal supply within thirty 
days, it would be a kindness to offer instalment or budget 
terms. 

The fact as to whether or not you ask for a signed 
contract is a matter for your own deciding. It is ex- 
tremely doubtful as to whether any real value exists 
in such a contract other than psychological. It may 
have certain moral worthiness, but from the standpoint 
of your retaining possession of the title until the fuel 
is paid for, it would probably be worth very little. 

Terms of the Contract 

Regarding terms, it is well to restrict and keep the 
duration of the contract well within the consumption 
period. For example, the budget for summer delivery 
could be arranged to begin in May and be carried 
through to September, to be definitely cleared by 
December 31st or before the burning season ends. 
Make it a rule that no new coal is delivered before the 
old balance is paid. 

Naturally, the best plan is to carry your own paper 
if at all possible. Better control can be kept over your 
customers, for you get to understand them better and 
thus create an atmosphere of good will. Whenever 
necessary, extensions can be arranged or rebates given 
for prepayment with the least possible delay or incon- 
venience to the customer. The smaller dealer who is 
desirous of assistance in financing may be served by one 
of the many reliable acceptance companies. The charge 
would probably be in the vicinity of 2 per cent per month, 
with a variance as to recourse or nonrecourse paper. 

It is well to pursue a strict collection policy. Every 
possible effort should be made to select desirable risks 
and also to keep the account within the customer’s 
ability to pay. Those whose commitments are well with- 
in proportion to income are invariably good risks and 
profitable accounts. A definite understanding should 
be made as to limits and terms. The follow-up of a 








past-due account should be both consistent and persistent 
with short intervals between. Several mild requests 
carry more weight and incur less damage to good will 
than more drastic demands at long intervals. 

Every possible effort should be made to ascertain the 
cause of delinquency. If it is of a temporary nature, 
with reasonable grounds, settlement which is mutually 
satisfactory can no doubt be arranged. A customer will 
respect a collection policy where terms are clearly defined 
and where he knows that the utmost in cooperation for 
the common good is expected. 

Your ratio of bad debt losses will, of course, depend 
upon your method of risk selection. Your aim should be 
“the greatest sales volume with a minimum of risk.” 
One company who extended credit generously but yet 
wisely, in that credit reports were obtained on all 
applicants, experienced a loss ratio of less than one-tenth 
of one per cent dollar value over a six-year period. They 
sold mostly on a six months’ basis covering six tons with 
expected repayment of one ton each month or equivalent 
ratio. Percentage of refusal amounted to approximately 
one application in five. Another company reports that 
the bad debt loss is practically negligible and considers 
that the percentage previously quoted should certainly 
prove sufficient as a reserve. Still another reports that 
with careful selection of risks budget selling is extremely 
profitable, and that from considerably in excess of two 
thousand accounts, only two have caused any real trouble. 
It should be kept in mind that demand for your product 
is governed by climatic conditions. 

The person who applies to you for budget privileges 
over the summer months is invariably sincere in his 
endeavour, while one who applies for credit in late Fall 
or early Winter is interested mainly in getting coal. 
Remember that your margin of net profit is small and 
therefore, your degree of risk must be kept at a minimum. 
You cannot afford to sell to the careless or indifferent 
customer. 

We have been enjoying an economic extravaganza. 
Money has been plentiful, in fact, we have only recently 
emerged from a seller’s market. Statistics now record 
however, that 80 per cent of the money on deposit in 
savings accounts is owned by 20 per cent of the people 


in this country, which means that 80 per cent of the 
people are living on a day to day basis. We are over 
the crest of the wave and caution should now be exer- 
cised. It is easy to increase our cost of living but 
difficult to decrease it to conform with more exacting 
conditions. 

The possibility of seasonal unemployment in certain 
localities and industries should be kept in mind and, 
of course, budget accounts should not be considered 
under such conditions. Logging and mining activities 
may vary in intensity while another industry such as 
steel may continue steadily. The wise programme of 
credit extension is one which is based on average work- 
ing conditions. 

You can only do so much in gauging your risks but 
in order to provide the greatest assistance, complete 
information should be obtained as to the full name of the 
applicant, wife’s name, present and former residence 
addresses together with present and former employment 
so that positive identification can be made at a later 
date. The great responsibility lies with your local unit 
of the Associated Credit Bureaus of Canada, your Credit 
Bureau. These offices are located in all principal cities 
and towns across Canada and are equipped to render 
prompt and efficient service in all matters relating to 
credit reporting and collections. Their file records 
contain the paying habits of individuals in whom you 
are interested, where all classifications of business cooper- 
ate for mutual protection. nik 


Calgary Helps Fight Rackets 


The Calgary Retail Credit Grantors Association, 
Calgary, Alberta, Canada, was recently praised in a 
newspaper editorial in that city. It was mentioned as 
an example of the part a retail credit association can 
play in the absence of a local Better Business Bureau. 
They have established a division to help businessmen pro- 
tect themselves and the public against questionable trade 
practices. A special filing system has been set up to 
assemble information on rackets worked in other cities 
and to give a means of quickly checking any doubtful 
preposition, thus eliminating the danger of being fleeced 
by fly-by-night sharpsters. 








@ **Libel and Slander’”’ 


(Beginning on Page 24) ® 








had first voluntarily conducted a press conference and 
given their statement of the incidents leading to the 
union publication. This case is not recited for its facts, 
but for the repetition of legal principles attaching to 
privileged communications. Justice Stephens wrote: 
“When the author of a libel writes under the compulsion of 
a legal or moral duty, or for the protection of his own rights 
or interests, that which he writes is a privileged communication 
unless the writer be actuated by malice,” 

and said that since the naval officers first released their 
own charges to the press, they thereby cast upon the 
union the moral duty, and consequently conferred upon 
it the legal right to publish a reply which, even if it 
were false, was privileged unless the plaintiff proved the 
defendant knew it to be false or otherwise proved actual 
malice in the publication. The Court says, ‘“‘Moreover, 
it has been said that honest indignation and strong words 
are not evidence of malice.” It is interesting to note 
that the union magazine went out to a mailing list of 


some 400,000 members of the union, containing the 
alleged defamatory statements. Dickins v. International 
Brotherhood, et al. 171 F (2d) 21. 


Let us turn back a minute to the Pennsylvania case 
brought by one Williams, discussed above. ‘There the 
Court used the following interesting language concerning 
the circumstances making a communication privileged : 


“The principle upon which the doctrine rests is that the 
public interest and the advantage of freedom of publication, in 
each particular class of cases * * outweigh the occasional private 
and personal damage thereby caused. It is deemed in certain 
classes of cases more advantageous for the community at large 
that particular individuals should occasionally be damaged 
with impunity, than that men under the exceptional circum- 
stances should not be at liberty to speak and publish what they 
reasonably believe to be true, although it may be defamatory 
of the character of individuals. Or as it is expressed on 
some cases, ‘A statement made in good faith relating to a 
subject in which the person making the communication is 
interested or in regard to which he has a social or moral 
duty, when made to one having a like interest or duty, is 
privileged.’ ” 
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INSTALMENT ACCOUNTS outstanding at department 
stores declined 1 per cent in June, although at the end of 
the month they were 11 per cent larger than a year earlier. 
Collections on instalment accounts were slightly less than 
in May; however, they continued to account for 24 per cent 
of the amount outstanding on the first of the month. At 
the current rate of collection, instalment accounts would be 
repaid on the average in 7 months, about the same as a 
year earlier. Charge accounts receivable on June 30 also 
were down slightly from the end of May, and showed a 2 
per cent decline from both month-ago and year-ago levels. 
Collections on charge accounts rose 1 per cent during June, 
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when little change is customary, and the ratio of collections 
to accounts receivable on June 1 was 54 per cent, 1 point 
higher than in May. The average collection period for 
charge accounts outstanding in June was 56 days, 1 day 
less than in the corresponding month of 1948. Cash sales 
decreased 2 per cent in June, and continued below the year- 
ago volume. This type of sale constituted 51 per cent of 
the total in June, 1 point more than in May. Instalment 
and charge-account sales showed somewhat larger rates of 
decline from a month ago than occurred a year earlier, and 
were down about 5 per cent from June 1948.—Federal 
Reserve Board. 
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TOTAL CONSUMER CREDIT at the end of June 
is estimated at 16,141 million dollars, representing an 
increase of 288 million or nearly 2 per cent during 
the month. A further expansion in instalment credit 
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@ Summer Recession in Business More Than Usual © 


BUSINESS CONTINUES to slow down gradually and 
activity this summer has been at the lowest rate in three 
years. Yet, business is still high as compared with previous 
periods and many influences apart from the seasonal ones 
are showing signs of stabilizing at not too far below present 
levels. The volume of business as measured by financial 
transactions is about 6 per cent lower than it was a year 
ago and is not far from volume during the summer of 1946. 
Factory output has declined by about the same amount as 
has business volume, and additional falling off is expected 
this month. 


VARIATIONS AMONG different parts of the country are 
of somewhat less significance than usual, as the effects of 
the decline have been quite widespread. The most favorable 
areas are in the East, Southeast, and Northwest. Part of 
the relatively better showing made in the eastern part of 
the country is due to the fact that business in that section 
has not risen quite as much a year ago as it had in other 
parts. In fact the shadings on the LaSalle Map this month 
are in almost opposite positions from what they were a 
year ago. 


THE RELATIVELY better showing being made until 
recently in the steel, automobile, and heavy machinery in- 
dustries account for the high level of activity in many of 
the industrial areas, especially those around the Great Lakes. 
If present trends continue, however, and if operations in 
these industries are interrupted for any considerable length 
of time, business will slow down noticeably in the industrial 
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areas. Business activity in the New England states is be- 
coming more favorable in comparison with the remainder 
of the country than it has been for many months. Evidently 
many of the business readjustments in that region are more 
nearly completed than in other sections. Changes in trends 
take place at different times, not only in different industries, 
but also in different areas. 


THE MAJOR AREAS in which business is lagging be- 
hind the national average are the Pacific Coast states and 
large sections of the Middle West. Both agricultural regions 
and industrial areas have been affected by this falling off. 
Much of it has been due to declining farm prices although 
part of it can be explained by the fact that activity in 
these parts of the country was much above the national 
average a year ago. Crop prospects continue to be good, 
however, and unless prices drop considerably, business can 
be expected to hold quite well in the farming regions. 


THE BUSINESS SITUATION in Canada has changed but 
little in recent months, but the trend has been slightly up- 
ward. The most favorable places are in the West and in 
the industrial region north of the Great Lakes. Industrial 
activity is slightly higher than it was a year ago. Most 
striking have been the increases in steel production, auto- 
mobile output and the production of newsprint. Retail trade 
is also holding up well, in spite of high prices. Indications 
are that business will be well maintained during the summer 
months and prospects for the fall are favorable.—BUSI- 
NESS BULLETIN, La Salle Extension University, Chicago, 
Ill. 
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DOLLAR SALES for June were off 4 per cent from 
June 1948 for independent retail stores, according to figures 


compiled by the Census Bureau. High sales of motor 
vehicles showed a gain of 26 per cent, however, and of 13 
major kinds of business the only other to show a gain was 
filling stations. 

xk * 

CASH DIVIDEND payments by U. S. corporations 
amounted to $193,300,000 in May, or 14 per cent over that 
of a year ago, according to the Department of Commerce. 
Railroads showed the largest increase among major in- 
dustrial groups with a rise of 21 per cent. 


xx 


STRIKES IN THE U. S. were the same number in the 
first four months of 1949, and the same number of strikers 
were involved, as in the same period of 1948. The cost 
to industry, however, was less with only half as much 
working time lost as the strikes were of shorter duration. 


xk 


EVERYONE OWES $1,848.00 on the Government debt. 
The highest debt on record was in 1946 when each person 
owed $2,019.00. 

x kk 

THERE IS AN all time high in the number of college 
graduates in 1949 of 338,000, as compared with 216,500 in 
1940. Although the number of college graduates has in- 
creased, the jobs available are decreasing. Around 4,000 
concerns had openings a year ago, while there are only 
half that number looking for college graduates this year. 


= = 2 


IT IS PREDICTED that by 1970 there will be about , 


1,468,000 more women than men in the United States. 
There were 498,000 more women than men in 1948! 


x**wk 


THE PAYING OF charge accounts is gradually 
lengthening, a Federal Reserve Board survey shows. De- 
partment store charge accounts, for instance, went unpaid 
an average of 57 days in 1948 as compared with 55 in 1947. 
Retail sales set a record last year but the proportion of 
cash sales was the smallest in four years. 


xe 


IN ORDER TO stimulate and increase the use of charge 
accounts, Kerr’s, a department store in Oklahoma City, 
is using this successful method. Credit tables are placed 
in various departments of the store where new accounts 
may be started. Salespeople suggest to customers the 
advantage of opening a new account, then conduct and 
introduce them to the credit representative at the nearby 
table. 

x*e* 


CONSUMERS’ PRICES showed a slight increase (0.1 
per cent) from May to June, 1949, as shown in the National 
Industrial Conference Board’s survey. This was the second 
consecutive month during which the Board’s index regis- 
tered an increase, thus reversing the downward trend which 
started in October, 1948. Despite recent increases, the 
index is 2.9 per cent below the all-time high reached in 
August-September, 1948. 
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THE PURCHASING VALUE of the consumer dollar 
was 61.9 cents in June, 1949, an increase of 1.8 per cent 
over its level in June, 1948. The base date of these figures 
is January, 1939, as 100 cents. 

x** rt 

ALTHOUGH THE WAR ended almost four years ago, 
the public is still paying federal wartime taxes known 
formally as excise taxes on dozens of everyday items. 
These levies yield the government approximately two 
billion dollars a year. Most of these taxes were hiked as a 
war measure; some imposed on the retailer, others on the 
manufacturer. 

2 8 

THE ESTIMATE of Federal Reserve economists, who 
view national trends from an industrial angle, is that there 
is to be a greater production dip. They believe that prices 
will drop another 6 per cent from the mid-year level, and 
that nearly five of every hundred people now employed will 
lose their jobs. 

xk 

ACCORDING TO THE AFL publication LABOR’S 
MONTHLY SURVEY, union retains its position that 
“Wages must move steadily upward this year to restore 
and increase consumer buying,” but with new conditions. 
One of these is that a wage increase may depend on a plan 
for union cooperation to prevent waste, save expense and 
improve production. 

x*t 

ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO government expenses 
were close to $39.5 million. Now they are nearer $40 
billion, or at an outlay of nearly $1,400.00 per second. One 
hundred years ago, $1 million was spent by the federal 
government every nine days, while today it is spent approxi- 
mately every twelve minutes. 

xk 

CONSUMER INSTALMENT LOAN balances of the 

rincipal types of cash-lending agencies had an addition of 
$80 million during June. This brought the total to $3,397 
million by the end of the month. The total continues to 
be about 13 per cent larger than at the same time last year. 
New loans made were 4 per cent more than in the preceding 
month and exceeded those of June, 1948, by 10 per cent. 

= =. 

INSTALMENT ACCOUNTS outstanding at furniture, 
household appliance, and jewelry stores increased somewhat 
in June. The household appliance and furniture store 
balances showed a larger balance than a year ago, while 
jewelry stores continue to show a small gain. Rate of 
repayment remains stable with furniture 13 per cent, house- 
hold appliance stores 14 per cent, and jewelry stores 14 per 
cent. 

x*x«t 

SALES IN FURNITURE stores had their seasonable 
drop in June, and also were one-tenth below last year’s 
level. Inventories were reduced 6 per cent in June and 
were 13 per cent smaller than one year ago. They amount 
to about four months’ supply at the current rate of sale. 

xk 

IT IS NO LONGER a problem for a customer to get to 
a grocery without a car in Grand Rapids, Michigan. One 
of the middle-west’s prominent retailers has inaugurated 
free taxi service to convey his customers to any one of his 
supermarkets and back again. The service is free with a 
$10.00 purchase of groceries. Thus far, about 180 customers 
a week are taking advantage of the offer. 

xk 

TWO TO THREE billion dollars will be disbursed to 
veterans in the form of dividends on their federal insurance 
policies. Plans first were to refund about December, 1949, 
but there will be a delay because of paper work involved. 
It may be withheld until 1950, although pressure is said to 
be mounting for an early disbursement. 
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* * * * * * * * * * * ” * * * 


Check Credits Carefully 


N AN EFFORT to stimulate sales, retailers in several cities on the 

Pacific Coast have resorted to ‘‘no down payment,’’ or the 25 cents 

a day meter ice plan on refrigerators. That in itself is not too bad, 

provided there is a basis for credit, but the advertising of terms will 

result in a breakdown in terms on other merchandise as competition 

becomes keener. Eventually ‘‘no down payment”’ will be stressed in 
the ads of many stores on numerous items. 

Only the consumer will benefit, and as easy terms become general, 
the benefit to the consumer will be doubtful. In the past, ‘‘easy credit”’ 
has resulted in overloading the customer, often to the extent that pay- 
ments could not be made as agreed, and extensions and reductions in 
payments or repossessions were necessary. 

At the International Consumer Credit Conference of our Associa- 
tion in Boston last June, a large majority of the credit executives 
favored a continuance of sound terms with the end of Regulation W. 
With liberalized credit in the offing, there will probably be a further 
slowing up in collections, for which reason accounts must be followed 
closely. 

Competition in credit is bad for all concerned and calls for extreme 
care in the opening of new accounts. Accounts on the books should 
also be watched to see that they do not buy more than can be paid for 
out of income. 

The following steps are recommended in the opening of new 
monthly charge or instalment accounts : 

1. Obtain essential information from applicant at time of inter- 
view. 

2. Explain credit policies and credit terms. 

3. Check application through the Credit Bureau for paying record 
and amount owed to others. 

4. Do not permit customer to overbuy. 

5. Watch accounts carefully and follow closely. 

6. When an account is in an over-bought condition, or payee 
are unsatisfactory, notify the Credit Bureau. 

Cooperation with other credit granters and the Credit Bureau will 
do much to keep credit on a sound and profitable basis. 


Bla 








General Manager-Treasurer 


Seattle, Washington 
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